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Original Sketches. 


A MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS. 
VIL. 
RAIN AND MOSQUITOES. 

My word for it, that if Professor Espy would 
take a front room on the second floor of any 
frame house in Marais street, in the First Mu- 
nicipality of New Orleans, and live within it 
six months; or hire an office near the corner 
of Poydras and St. Charles streets, within a 
minute’s hail of Sol Smith’s box office or the 
cracked trumpet of the itinerating circus op- 
posite; he would acquire a lasting disgust of 
rain water, and leaving his theories of winds, 
clouds, and storms, betake himself to shingle 
whittling, or any other Yankee recreation 
which is as soothing to troubled nerves. 

[ have been on the Catskills when the roof 
of the Mountain House reverberated with the 
peltings of the rain, and when my spasmodic 
dreams were crowded by floating visions of 
crowning men and images of diluvian arks. I 
have worn out several umbrellas in my day ; and 
overshoe-shod I have paddled the causeways of 
Various cities ; and so seen something of rain. 
But I never realized the capacity of the clouds 
for water until “ going through a course” of 
the wet season in New Orleans. When there 
was little squeamishness, or modesty, or gen- 
tlemanly consideration in the rain drops. 
When the latter rarely gave due and generous 
hotice of intention to commence action. When 
small glimpses of -hope for an early cessation 
during progress were afforded. When the rain 
Was now dogged, obstinate, and persevering ; and 
now the rapidly succeeding showers ae 
the earth like reserve after reserve of cav ry 
in a battle. 

. The soil of the Crescent City, in the driest 
time of the seasons, is filled with humidity 
(and this to its utmost capacity, at two feet 
from the surface); and under favor of these 
aforementioned showers, soon overflows. Shun- 
oe river, the choking gutters send their 

nis pers dak se littering the angles of 
et pr with clumps of cotton and wool, 

of barrels, heads sometimes ; broken 
Paper boxes, bits of pasteboard, twine and bag- 
ng Tope; all which the ever-thirsty swamp 
mir in course of time, into its capacious 

If you are a stranger in the city, and the 
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the night ; and all unconscious to yourself the 
monotony of the falling rain has beguiled you 
into a late nap, and you arise at ten o’clock 
to view the prospect without, and then “to 
breakfast with what appetite you may,” you 
have queer sights to look at. And queerer 
ones, if business or curiosity draw you out. 
Pedestrians are standing on divers corners 
in a dreadful state of uncertainty, looking 


gloomily from their boots to the surging flodds 


before them ; now and then consulting watches, 
making feints to jump, and balking; until 
urged on by the still more dreadful visions of 
protested bills, undunned accounts, and lost 
bargains, “accoutred as they were plunging 
in.” Astonished eastern men gazing from of- 
fice windows, and turning to their Bibles (if 
any “. have) for statistics respecting Noah’s 
Ark. Piano strumming misses in the by- 
streets are executing “Home, sweet Home” 
ng ee 4 the melody vibrates the out- 
oor air). Valiant bank runners and collect- 
ing clerks wading (apparently) unconcerned 
through Canal street, jostling nicely-poised um- 
brellas, or skilfully navigating them (aerial 
machines) about the tall heads and wide brim- 


| clouds have liberally dispensed their favors all Albert’s jokes. The water was six inches 


deep on the corner of St. Charles and Canal 
streets, and my pedestrianism was at a stand- 
still in a fruiterer’s shop. Cab-horses were 
splashing and spattering along like country 
nags in shallow meadow creeks; and timid 
clerks in patent leather boots (caught untimely 
with them on by a bit of deceptive sunshine at 
early morning) waded shiveringly by, looking 
grimly at the “ Musson granite buildings” op- 
posite, that just as grimly looked back at them. 
‘The stands of the fruiterer on the curb (the 
shelves running from awning post to awning 
| post) were filled with high-priced oranges and 
| watermelons (sunny May, by good rights, 
reader). A knot of lazy negro boys on t..e 
| opposite corner showed their white teeth on 
the black prospect about them, and wistfully 
‘eyed the palatable merchandise across the 
surging currents. Presently a cabman turn- 
\ing the corner, deceived by the overflowing 
gutter, drove a wheel upon the curb, and with 
the lurch of his vehicle turned over some 
shelves of the fruit stand. Ina moment the 
miniature maelstroms and gulf streams all 
about had caught in their embraces hundreds 
of oranges and scores of watermelons, that 





med hats (the latter sometimes knocked off| went floating towards the swamp. The frvit- 


with provoking ease), and low balconies, and 
projecting signs, and nuisances of awning 
posts. Here and there fat men who are vic- 
tims of circumstance are seen with large um- 
brellas—canopies, morelike, of silk and whale- 
bone—in narrow streets, canght and brought 
hard up by a pile of bricks or a stack of boxes. 
The unemployed cab-horses everywhere are 
in melancholic attitudes winking and blinking, 
martyr-like, from behind their cosy headstalls, 
and smoking vigorously the passers-by. The 
drivers, with oilskin capes (as if one needed to 
te so cruelly reminded of the state of the 
weather), standing under dripping corners, and 
dexterously dividing the pouring streams about 
them with their whip lashes; or peering, ag- 
gravatingly, from the back seats of their vehicles 
through the leathern curtains. 

Anon, the earth would seem tired of “ stay- 
ing herself with flagons,” and as if by telegra- 


phic direction the heavens would suspend their | 


rain-drops. Then the air would become chilly, 
and the ascending moisture hang in fog as low 
as the lamp posts ; the chimney-tops, and the 
St. Charles’s Dome, and the tops of the flag- 
staffs skulk in a misty obscurity. 

And again, when brisk oa to that 
clearing-up shower had circulated through the 
city, the rain would once more descend in tor- 
rents, and set at defiance all deductions and 
calculations of meteorology. 

I never take up a newspaper, and read from 
the price-current of the day the words, “in 
consequence of the weather yesterday out-door 
operations were suspended, and sales of pro- 
duce were limited,” but I know directly that 
the said “ yesterday” was a day like the one 
above described. 

I often roar with laughter, even in my 
bluish, dumpish moments, at thoughts of a lu- 
dicrous scene once witnessed by me, an inci- 
dent of a — day ; when, as one may well 
a the slightest incident is worthy of be- 
ing booked (for a rarity), like one of Prince 


erer was paralysed ; an Italian, too, and Mon- 
sieur Cabbey within tongue and fist distance! 
Not so the knot of negro gargons cpposite. 
The knot quickly untied and plunged in hot 
pursuit of the escaping fruit; and with a strict 
observance of the laws cf political economy 
regulating the division of labor; since no two 
seized the same melon or clutched the same 
/orange. A group of boys on an upper corner 
_also wished to share the spoils ; and astruggle 
| followed their arrival, with a probability of 
soon testing the swimming qualities of all the 
party. This aroused the owner of the commo- 
‘dities, fast becoming, in a legal sense, flotsam 
and jetsam; and the now enraged fruiterer 
rushed after the predatory bands. But they 
had two blocks of flooded causeway the start, 
and much of the spoils was already appropri- 
jated. Thinking more of punishment than of 
| his property, he caught an orange at every step 
and hurled it at the retreating enemy, to the 
astonishment of quiet lookers-on from drawing 
room windows, until at last, what with the 
captures and his own reckless expenditure of 
ammunition, he was bankrupt in melons and 
oranges. 

The latter, if there is any value in the old 
saying regarding stolen fruit, were sweet mor- 
sels to many a palate in the Faubourgs that 
night. 

- * * ’ * 

Of course, where such a swampy soil and 
so much rain is found, that eighth plague to 
modern Egyptians, the mosquito tribe (insect, 
and not Indians), are to be discovered without 
great scrutiny. Your mosquito is a sad draw- 
back in the sunny days and pleasant nights of 
a New Orleans exile. The uito! whose 
bark is perhaps more disagreeable than his 
bite. 

The month of March in the Crescent City, 
whether he comes in lamb-like or lion-like, 
brings mosquitoes, which by April have com- 
pletely colonized bedrooms, drawing-room, and 
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saloons; nay, “ull out-doors” besides. And 
of two classes. One for night duty, one for 
the tasks of daylight; both equally systematic 
in all the details of their operations. When 
twilight deepens, the class that have slept all 
day in obscure retreats behind curtains, and in 
wardrobes, and in the shadows of furniture, 
sally forth and dance about with a noise like 
the humming of a boarding school of tops. 
Then is reading a suspended recreation. Old 
gloves are a treasure. The presence of a ve- 
teran cigar-smoker is a prize. Fans are a 
luxury. Woe to that person who becomes 
immersed in thought, or interested in conversa- 
tion, or overcome by drowsiness in exposed 
situations. In ten minutes’ time mosquitoes 
have duly marked him as a rash man; and on 
the morrow his mirror will become suggestive 
of small-pox ; and his cologne bottle and flesh 
brush will find active employment in the duties 
of the toilet. 

One retires to rest, and, with as much of the 
rapidity of lightning as can be employed by 
nervous fingers, draws his bar of netting and 
duly tucks it in; forming a wall secure against 
the assaults and mining and sapping operations 
of the whole mosquito army. hind this he 
lies until morning, and can sing to his heart’s 
content “ beneath cool shades reposing ” with 
an orchestral accompaniment whose only fault 
is its monotony. 

There is much of science to be displayed in 
getting beneath this netting of the bed so that 
none of the hungry swarms accompany you. 
I found it no bad plan to institute a feigned 
attack upon one side, thus drawing thither- 
ward every insect in the room; and then 
making a rapid march for the other side escape 
them thence into the snug quarters of your 
bed. Or taking a corner seat for a few mo- 
ments as if about to read; and when the wily 
insects are yr towards you make the same 
rapid march for the further corner of the bed. 
Perhaps often there will be a few mosquitoes 
who have already obtained an entrance (ad- 
mitted to the bar under some new constitution 
and without an examination), after ingenious! 
plotting and planning through the daylight like 
the burglars they are. These must be care- 
fully assassinated, while some good friend with- 
out or your body servant holds the light in as- 
sistance of the tedious search that must some- 
times supervene before the prey be ensnared. 
In default of the friend or the body servant, a 
little experience, and an attentive ear, will 
make you a sharp-shooter even in the shade of 
night, as, guided by the humming of the 
enemy, you track him to execution. 

Old jokers will tell you of mosquitoes who 
contemptuously spurn bars and netting; and 
who will crib your bed of straw or even mat- 
tress hair, and suck you (julep wise) from 
without. But this is scan. mag. against the 
whole insect tribe, and Porter of the “ Pi- 
cayune ” should long ago have been assessed in 
damages for the story. 

Cunning and sagacity are eminent charac- 
teristics of the mosquitoes of New Orleans. 
Those who in the daylight most do congregate, 
know a cane-backed chair a room’s length off. 
They can detect a slight break of leather in 
your boots as soon as brought within their 
reach. They are sworn enemies to holes in 
the elbows or short arm coat-cuffs; or low 
shoes; or bare necks; or gaping shirt frills. 
And a man in their company need examine 
well his hat before tipping his head with it, or 
combing and brushing of hair will become 
rather an exercise than a mere duty of the 
toilet. 

But joking and metaphor aside, the mosqui- 
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toes of New Orleans deserve a distinct niche 
in the temple of its history. They are parts 
and parcels of its population ; coming between 
the negroes and the mules in nuisance valua- 
tion ; and far before all men, women, and chil- 
dren in point of numbers. They are differ- 
ently sized, and differently shaped, and differ- 
ently armed, and differently aged, and differ- 
ently educated, according as they are in 
oe sections of the city. ba rst mya 
cipality possesses its mosquito denizen who 
ieay eating torpid, sluggish, and lazy. Then 
there are the mosquitoes of the second munici- 
pality, who are active, energetic, enterprising ; 
who get fat on borrowed capital, who serve and 
receipt their own bills, who are always active 
and vigilant. Some of them are dainty, and as- 
sociate only with fat people whose nightmares 
are based upon turtle steaks and oyster pies. 
Others have a promiscuous appetite, and clin 
to drayman, hoosier, and banker with equa 
tenacity. Some are deficient in instinct, and 
suffer, or die unknown and unregretted in 
damp corners of closets and on dusty window 
nes, while their more shrewd and crafty 
rethren get fat and audacious. Some live 
through many seasons ; seemingly smeliing a 
frosty day twelve hours off, and duly housing 
in some cast off garment which prudent obser- 
vation has taught them will not be called into 
active service; or seeking the friendly aid of a 
warm chimney corner whither no dust cloth or 
broom of vigilant housemaids may track them. 
Some have eyes keen as their bills (these are 
on the day watch, who are old the moment 
they come into this breathing world, to judge 
from the greyness of their moustache and hair) 
and will watch from a corner of the room until 
you are absorbed in reading or writing or in 
reflection, then making a sudden dash, lance 
ou, take a long pull (like a thirsty man at an 
iced ale), and withdraw to a rumination ; whilst 
you are left to scratch and rub at leisure the 
smal! sized mountains raised upon the place of 
their visitation by the poison left behind. These 
do not expose themselves to assassination ; but 
are wary and watchful. Speaking a la mili- 
taire, if you are eyes right, they have left; if 
you are eyes front, they fall on your rear; if 
your eyes are all over, they are nowhere. If 
you strive at any time to clutch or imprison 
them in the closing palms, you will find that, 
Macbeth-like, you had but clutched an airy 
and unsubstantial vision. 

So much for rain and mosquitoes in New 
Orleans. But I advise you, reader, neither on 
the faith of my representations (true as gospel 
though they are) nor on those of any one else, 
to throw either topic in the teeth of your true 
blooded Crescent citizen. 

He rather likes them than otherwise; and 
calls them agreeable peculiarities of climate, 
as your Gothamite speaks of mud, and your 
Bostonian of zero weather or easterly winds 
over Cambridgeport bridge. 





THE DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 


BY EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. 


Ovr readers will gladly join in acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Putnam, the publisher of the 
American edition of Layard’s “ Nineveh and 
its Remains,” of the courtesy which permits 
the following letter from Dr. Robinson to be 
printed entire in the Literary World. It is 
addressed to Mr. Putnam, and will appear as 
a Preface to his forthcoming edition. We have 


especial satisfaction in publishing this T, 
ia ocaineitian with (tiie articles 3 the’ Anti. 
quities of the East, which have been given 














[March 17 


from time to time in this journal, from th 
of Dr. Robinson. —_ 


To G. P. Putnam, Esq. 

¢ end Sir :—You request my opinion of 
Mr. Layarp’s volumes entitled: Niveven ayy 
Irs Remains; which you are about to intr. 
duce to the American public. I concur ep. 
tirely with you in regarding this as a work of 
very high interest and importance; and a, 
destined to mark an epoch in the wonderfy| 
progress of knowledge at the present day. 

In this general progress the nineteenth cep. 
tury stands pre-eminent. In physical science, 
the brilliant discoveries of Davy and others 
have changed the whole face of Chemistry, 
The steam-engine, though in a measure earlier 
perfected, has first in our day been applied wit) 
its mighty energies to navigation, to locomo. 
tion on land, and (not least) to the printing. 
press. The flitting sunbeam has been grasped, 
and made to do man’s bidding in place oj 
painter’s pencil. And although Franklin 
tamed the lightning, yet not until yesterday 
has its instantaneous flash been made the 
vehicle of language ; thus, in the transmission 
of thought, annihilating space and time. The 
last forty years likewise bear witness to the ex. 
ploration of many lands of ancient renown; 
and our present exact and full acquaintance 
with the regions and monuments of Greece 
and Egypt, of Asia Minor and the Holy 
Land, is the result of the awakened activity, 
coupled with the enlarged facilities, of the 
nineteenth century.—In all these discoveries 
and observations, it is not too much to say, that 
our country has borne at least her proportion- 
ate part. 

There is another aspect. For very many 
centuries the hoary monuments of Egypt—its 
temples, its obelisks, its tombs—have presen’. 
ed to the eye of the beholder strange forms 
of sculpture and of language ; the import of 
which none could tell. The wild valleys of 
Sinai, too, exhibited upon their rocky sides the 
unknown writing of a former people; whose 
name and existence none could trace. Among 
the ruined halls and palaces of Persepolis, and 
on the rock-hewn tablets of the surrounding 
regions, long inscriptions in forgotten charac- 
ters seemed to enroll the deeds and conquests 
of mighty sovereigns ; but none could read the 
prt, j Thanks to the skill and persevering 
zeal of scholars of the nineteenth century, the 
keys of these locked up treasures have been 
found; and the records have mostly been read. 
The monuments of Egypt, her paintings and 
her hieroglyphics, mute for so many ages, 
have at length spoken out; and now ou 
knowledge of this ancient people is scarcely 
less accurate and extensive our acquaint 
ance with the classic lands of Greece and 
Rome. The unknown characters upon the 
rocks of Sinai have been deciphered ; but the 

contents leave us still in darknessas to 
their origin and purpose. The cuneiform oF 
arrow inscriptions of the Persian mont 
ments and tablets have yielded 2 their myste 
ries, unfolding historical data of high impor 
tance; thus illustrating and confirming the 
few and sometimes isolated facts preserved 10 
us in the Scriptures and other ancient writings. 
—Of all the works, in which the progress 
results of these discoveries have been made 
known, not one has been reproduced or made 
generally accessible in this country. The 
scholar who would become acquainted with 
them and make them his own, must still have 
recourse to the old world. 

The work of Mr. Layard brings before § 
still another step of progress. Here we have 
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not with hoary ruins that have borne the 
to def centuries in the presence of the world, 
but with a resurrection of the monuments 
themselves. It is the disentombing of temple- 
from the racueely of ages Spat re- 
of the metropolis of a powerful nation 
fran the long night of abhvien Nineveh, the 
city “of three days’ journey” that was 
“laid waste and there was none to bemoan 
her,” whose sank when that of 
Rome had just n to rise, now stands forth 
again to testify to her own splendor, and to the 
civilization and power and magnificence of the 
Assyrian empire. This may be said, there- 
fore, to be the crowning historical discovery of 
the nineteenth centu But the century as 
yet is only half ela 3 

Nineveh was destroyed in the year 606 before 
Christ; less than 150 years after Rome was 
founded. Her latest monuments, therefore, 
date back not less than five-and-twenty centu- 
ries; while the foundation of her earliest 
is lost in an unknown antiquity. When 
the ten thousand Greeks marched over this 
plain in their celebrated retreat (400 B. c.) 
they found in’ one part a ruined city called 
Larissa ; and in connexion with it, Xenophon, 
their leader and historian, describes what is 
now the pyramid of Nimroud. But he heard 
not the name of Nineveh; it was already for- 

n on its site; though it appears again in 
Cn Gah and Roman writers. Even at that 
time the widely extended walls and ramparts of 
Nineveh had perished; and mounds covering 
magnificent palaces alone remained at the ex- 
tremities of the ancient city, or in its vicinity, 
much as at the present day. 

Of the site of Nineveh there is scarcely a 
further mention, beyond the brief notices of 
Benjamin of Tudela and Abulfeda, until 
Niebuhr saw it and described its mounds nearly 
acentury ago. In 1820 Mr. Rich visited the 
spot; he obtained a few square sun-dried 
bricks with inscriptions, and some other slight 
remains ; and we can all remember the pro- 
found impression made upon the public mind 
even by these cursory memorials of Nineveh 
and Babylon. 

We first hear of Mr. Layard in 1840; 
when, after having in the preceding year 
travelled with a single companion through all 
Syria, we find him in company with Mr. Ains- 
worth visiting the mounds of Kalah Shergat, 
and the ruins of el-Hather, the ancient Hatra 
peg ae As oe floated down 

gris from Mosul to Baghdad; a 
passed, some sixteen miles below Mosul, the 
great mound of Nimroud, the most important 
of all; he formed the purpose of exploring at 
some future time these singular remains ; and 
he subsequently called the attention of M. 
Botta, the French Consul at Mosul, to this par- 


ticular spot. Meantime the latter began, in| La 


1843, to excavate the mound of Kouyunjik, op- 
posite Mosul ; but soon transferred his labors 
to Khorsabad, a mound and village twelve 
miles northeast of Mosul, at the foot of the 
Kurdish mountains. Here M. Botta’s efforts 
were crowned with success; and Mr. La 
gracefully acknowledges, that “to him is due 
the honor of having found the first Assyrian 
monument.” His excavations were continued 

1844; and the results have been given 
to the world a teirap ageercenta tyne et aha ea 
ings, published at the expense of the French 
government. But most important as are these 
memorials, they are nevertheless surpassed, in 
Layard inthe lage ‘and mors anccatedice 

more ancient edi 

exhumed at Nimroud. 
The volumes of Mr. Layard contain an ac- 
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count of the labors carried on by him at 
Nimroud from November, 1845, until April, 
1847; and also of the less extensive excava- 
tions made at Kalah Shergat and Kouyunjik. 
It has been truly said, that the narrative is like 
aromance. In its incidents and descriptions it 
does indeed retnind one continually of an Ara- 
bian tale of wonders and genii. The style is 
simple and direct, without ornament and with- 
out effort; yet lively, vigorous, and graphic. 
Many difficuities did he have to encounter with 
Pashas and Sheikhs, Cadis and Ulemas, with 
Arabs of the plain and Chaldeans of the moun- 
tains, in moulding them for the accomplish- 
ment of his great purpose. These are often 
amusing, and are described with effect. In 
this way the work presents us with a better in- 
sight into oriental character and manners and 
customs, than is often to be found in volumes 
expressly devoted to these topics. The energy, 
skill, and perseverance everywhere displayed 
by Mr. Layard, as also his singular tact and 
judgment in the management of the Arabs, are 
worthy of all praise. This is probably the 
first instance, in which so many of this wild and 
excitable race, these sons of the desert, have 
been for so long a time brought under the in- 
fluence of a single Frank, and led to follow re- 
gular and protracted labor. 

In the latter portion of the second volume 
Mr. Layard gives a summary view of the re- 
sults of his investigations, and of their bearing 
upon the history of the Assyrians. The monu- 
ments are yet too few to furnish full illustra- 
tion ; but they make us in many respects better 
acquainted with that powerful people, than all 
the accounts we have heretofore possessed. 
We may hope that Mr. Layard will yet be 
spared to prosecute like researches throughout 
the Assyrian and Mesopotamian plains, teem- 
ing as they do with similar mounds; and that 
the time will come, when all the monuments of 
those regions shall be laid open and de- 
ciphered. 

Besides the specimens of beautiful glass 
and the pulley found at Nimrond, an unexpect- 
ed discovery is that of the arch. The impor- 
tance of this rests, not so much perhaps in the 
mere circumstance of a single small vaulted 
chamber, as in the fact brought out by Mr. 
Layard, that “arched gateways are continually 
represented in bas-reliefs.” It follows that the 
arch was well known before the Jewish exile, 
and at least seven or eight centuries before the 
time of Herod. Diodorus Siculus also relates, 


nd | that the tunnel from the Euphrates at Babylon, 


ascribed to Semiramis, was vaulted (Hist. ii. 
9). All this serves to remove the difficulty, 
still felt by some, in respect to the antiquity of 
the vaults still existing under the site of the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

During the progress of the excavations, Mr. 
made various excursions into the adja- 
cent regions. On the west of the Tigris he 
visited el-Hather with a large party from 
Mosul; and at another time the mountain of 
Sinjar, a seat of the Yezidis, in company with 
the Pasha and his military retinue. The ac- 


yard | counts of both these journeys are full of inci- 


dent, comprising alike the foray and treachery 
of the nomadic Bedawin, and the deadly fray 
and pillage of the Turk. On the east of the 
Tigris, in the border of the Kurdish moun- 
tains, he paid a visit to the chief of the Yezidis, 
and was present at the yearly festival in honor 
of ae arent saint. On another occasion he 

his journey into the mountains among 
the Nestorians ; travelled through the district 
of the Tiyari, still lying desolate after the re- 
cent massacre, and into that of Tkhoma 
just before it was in like manner destroyed. 





Here, too, the narrative is exceedingly interest- 
ing ; though there is less of new information. 
The chapter on the history and doctrines of 
the Nestorian Christians is hardly in its place. 

Such being the general character of Mr. 
Layard’s volumes, I cannot but rejoice that 
they are to be made accessible to our eating 
public ; nor can I doubt that every reader will 
feel “eagepeen rewarded and profited by the pe- 
rusal, 

Permit me to add a few words relating to 
the Nestorian Christians, with whom Mr. Lay- 
ard came in contact, as above mentioned. 

Mr. Layard gives usually to this whole peo- 
ple the name of Chaldeans. In so doing I 
cannot help feeling that he goes further than 
the historical facts warrant. As a Christian 
people, there is little, and perhaps no evidence, 
that they bore this appellation before the sub- 
mission of a portion of them in modern times 
to Papal authority. Assemani is the first 
Writer who speaks of them generally as Chal- 
deans or Assyrians ; but in so doing he is not 
borne out by his own authorities. If some of 
their patriarchs, as Mr. Layard affirms, did at 
an earlier period style themselves “ Patriarch 
of the Chaldeans,” it was but an empty form ; 
just as the Romish bishop at Baghdad still 
proclaims himself “ Bishop of Babylon.” The 
name of the Chaldeans, as a nation, was ex- 
tinct long before the Christian era. Neither 
Josephus, nor Strabo, nor Pliny has it, except 
as they speak of earlier ages. ‘The kingdom 
of the Seleucidae, the successors of Alexander, 
wasa Syrian kingdom. The Christian Church 
established in those regions was the great 
Syrian Church ; and so continued, until in the 
fifth century it was divided into the two 
branches of Jacobites and Nestorians. The 
name Chaldeans belongs as properly to one of 
these branches as to the other ; but strictly to 
neither. 

While in the country of the Nestorians, Mr. 
Layard is naturally led to speak of the Ameri- 
can Missionaries among that people. His 
mention of them is kind and respectful, and in 
itself unexceptionable. Of the missionaries in 
the mountains, he says: “ They were most 
zealous and worthy men. .. . I never heard 
their names mentioned by the Tiyari, and most 
particularly that of Dr. Grant, without expres- 
sions of profound respect, amounting almost to 
veneration.” I would not refer to the subject 
here, had not the Quarterly Review, in its re- 
cent article on Mr. Layard’s book, gone out of 
its way to assert in this connexion “ that this 
American Mission was in some degree con- 
nected with the fatal end of these happy com- 
munities” (Quart. Rev. Dec. 1848, p. 122). 
The idea here conveyed is, that the mission 
was in some degree the occasion of that destruc- 
tion. ‘This is a calumny for which there never 
was the slightest foundation; it is disproved 
by all the facts; it was refuted on the spot by 
Dr. Grant himself; and is now offensively re- 
vived, years after the death of the devoted mis- 
sionary most affected by it. 

The circumstances of the Kurdish invasion, 
with which Mr. Layard seems not to have been 
fully acquainted, are given in detail by Dr. 
Grant, in letters published in the Missionary 
Herald for Nov. 1843, and Feb. and March, 
1844. The first irruption of the Kurds, with 
fire and sword, into the country of the Tiyari, 
took place early in July, 1843. Only three 
weeks before, Dr. Grant, by special invitation, 
had visited the two Kurdish leaders, Beder 
Khan Bey and Nurullah Bey, and had spent 
ten days at their encampment. The invasion 


was then in n ion; and Dr. Grant 
learned that ‘Peder had spoken of his 
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drive him from the mountains. “To me, how- 
ever,” he continues, “ sess ment og a 
parently very friendly ; repeatedly 
me, thet 6 case of Nis intended invasion of 
Tiyari our house and property should remain 
entirely safe; he also added, any Nestori- 
ans who might take shelter with me should be 
unmolested.” After his return to Ashita, Dr. 
Grant had barely time to remove the effects of 
the mission to Mosul, when the storm broke 
over the mountains. But the Kurdish leader 
kept his promise ; and Ashita and its valley, 
comprising four large villages, were spared in 
the general destruction and massacre. An 
exorbitant tribute was laid upon them, and a 
Kurdish governor was stationed in the mission- 
house. But it was not until the following Oc- 
tober, three months later, and after the high- 
spirited Nestorians rose upon the new governor, 
killed some of his attendants, shut him up in 
his castle, and were on the point of capturitig 
him and his party, that Beder Khan Bey again 
appeared and completed the tragedy. Dr. 

rant justly remarks: “ This amy et 

reservation of Ashita and its valley is attri- 
uted, by the Nestorian patriarch, to our mis- 
sion-house, and the regard of the Kurds for 
ourselves. This much is quite evident, that 
had our building been an occasion of the inva- 
sion, the villages that were spared would have 
been the first to fall. But they were spared 
quite long enough to disprove, if such evidence 
were wanting, this absurd calumny” (Miss. 
Herald, March, 1844, p. 82). 

These scenes of massacre and desolation 
were, without much doubt, the results of a 
deliberate plan on the part of the Turkish 
government. “There is positive evidence 
that the Kurds were acting by orders of the 
Turkish authorities in the first invasion.” 
Their purpose was, first, by means of the 
Kurds to subdue the independent Nestorians, 
in order that afterwards they might the inore 
easily crush the Kurds, and thus extend the 
Turkish authority over the whole country. 
Their plan has been successful. The Nestori- 
ans are utterly subjugated. As to the fate of 
the Kurds, Mr. Layard relates the overthrow 
of Beder Khan Bey, and his banishment to the 
Island of Candia in 1846; and the latest intel- 
ligence from those regions informs us, that at 
the close of 1848 the Turkish government 
were collecting forces, in order to seize Nurul- 
lah Bey and permanently remove him from the 
mountains. 

In conclusion, I merely add, what is ge- 
nerally known, that certain influences are 
understood to have been at work in Mosul, 
tending not only to magnify the historical cha- 
racter and lineage of the Chaldeans so called, 
but also to counteract the eflorts of the Ameri- 
can Missionaries in the mountains. It is not 
impossible that even Mr. Layard may have 
been affected by some of these, without being 
aware of their existence. 

Ever truly M urs, 
. Roprnson. 


Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, March, 1849. 





MARYLAND HISTORY. 

History of Maryland, from its First Settlement 
in 1634 to the Year 1848. By James Mc- 
Sherry. Baltimore: John Murphy. 1849. 

We have been refreshing our recollections of 

the early settlement and history of Maryland 

over this work, and have thus somewhat de- 
layed our notice of it. It is a condensation, in 
ular form, of the histories of Bozman and 
¢Mahon, with the aid of collaterals, some of 
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building in Ashita, and had said that he would 


them drawn from the archives of the Maryland 
Historical Society, to whose valuable collec- 
tions the author acknowledges his obligations. 
The journal of Rev. Father Andrew White, a 
Jesuit priest, one of two who accompanied the 
first colonists, the original manuscript of which, 
in Latin, is in the Library of Georgetown Col- 
lege, is also here given at length, and describes, 
in a most interesting manner, the landing of the 
“pilgrims,” as he and other Catholic writers 
have called the first settlers, and gives an ac- 
count of their reception by the Piscataways, 
their appearance and customs. Father White’s 
journal begins thus :— 

“« On the 22d day of November, 1633, being St. 
Cecilia’s day, the “ Ark” and the “ Dove” weighed 
anchor from Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. The 
pious pilgrims ‘ placed their ships under the pro- 
tection of God, imploring the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin, of St. Ignatius, and all the guar- 
dian angels of Maryland, for the success of the 
great enterprise which they had undertaken. They 
left behind them the homes, in which they had 
been born, their friends and relatives, to face the 
dangers of the sea, and the perils and hardships of 
a wilderness, in order to plant the seed of freedom 
and religious liberty—to secure to themselves and 
their children the inestimable privilege of worship- 
ping God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. It was a mighty undertaking ; standing 
out in history, as an era in the progress of 
mankind.” 


The first sight of their destination is thus 
given by the worthy Father :— 


“ At length on the 24th of February, they 
came in sight of Point Comfort in Virginia. They 
were now approaching the termination of their 
wanderings. Yet this joyful prospect was some- 
what clouded by the fear of hostility, on the part 
of the Virginians, who were resolutely opposed to 
Lord Baltimore’s design ; but the royal letters, 
which they bore with them, secured them a favor- 
able reception from the governor, and, after spend- 
ing eight or nine days in that colony, they again 
set sail on the 3d of March, steering for the mouth 
of the Potomac, to which they gave the name of 
St. Gregory. They had now arrived in the land 
of their adoption, and they were delighted with the 
wide expanse of the noble bay, and the majestic 
river, upon whose shores they were about to rear 
up an empire. On the banks of the Potomac, they 
found mighty forests, stretching as far as the eye 
could reach; a soil, rich and fertile—the air, 
sweet and balmy, although it was now in the 
month of March ; and they returned thanks to 
God for the beautiful land which he had given 
them—for this was Maryann! 

“ On the beach, they beheld groups of armed 
natives, prepared to resist their landing, during the 
day ; and at night they saw innumerable alarm 
fires kindled throughout the country to assemble 
the savage tribes, while messengers passed from 
one to the other far into the interior, carrying the 
strange tidings ‘ that canoes, as big as an island, 
had brought as many men as there were trees in 
the forest.’ In spite of all these demonstrations of 
hostility, they succeeded in establishing confidence 
in the breasts of the natives ; and having satisfied 
them that their intentions were peaceful, at length 
purchased from them the territory which they re- 
quired. Maryland was almost the only state 
whose early settlement was not stained with the 
blood of the unfortunate natives.” 

The first work of Leonard Calvert, the bro- 
ther of Lord Baltimore, and sent by him in 
charge of the expedition, was to found a city, 
to be the capital of his dominions, and the 
journal thus gives an account of it :— 

“ The governor had brought with him, from 
Virginia, Captain Henry Fleet, who was well ac- 
quainted with the Indian tribes, and spoke their 
language. This man now directed them to a spot 
very suitable for the site of a town, and, weighing 
anchor, the whole colony sailed from St. Cle- 
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ment’s. They entered the mouth of the St. Mary’s 
river, on the left bank of which was the village o/ 
King Yaoemico. On the right shore, about 
thousand paces from the river, they selected a sito 
and having purchased from the Indians, in cx. 
change for hatchets, axes, hoes, and cloth, about 
thirty miles of territory, which they called « Ay. 
gusta Caroline,’ now the county of St. Mary's 
they landed in great solemnity, and began th. 
founding of the city of St. Mary’s. 

“ The men on shore were drawn out in military 
array, firing salutes in honor of the occasion, while 
salvos of artillery, from the ships, filled the hears 
of the savages with wonder and dismay. With 
great pomp and ceremony, the pilgrims then took 
possession of the soil, which they had purchased 
from the native owners. This important even; 
took place on the 27th of March, 1634, and may 
be considered as the date of the actual settlemen: 
of the state; although, it would seem, from the 
solemnities on the island of St. Clement, that the 
pilgrims intended on that day, being the feast of 
the Annunciation, to take formal possession of the 
province of Maryland. In every other colony 
along the Atlantic, men, who had, perhaps, fled 
from persecution, reared up a persecuting altar or 
an exclusive franchise; around the rough hewn 
cross, on the island of St. Clement, gathered the 
Catholic and the Protestant, hand in hand, friends 
and brothers, equal in civil rights, and secure alike 
in the free and full enjoyment of either creed. |: 
was a day, whose memory should make the 
Maryland heart bound with pride and pleasure.” 

Of the ancient city of St. Mary’s, the found. 
ing of which is thus related, not a vestige re- 
mains. On a visit which we made to it some 
years ago, we rode over the whole ground, and 
could find but three spots that could be identi. 
fied as the sites of former occupation. One of 
these was the ruins of the first church erected 
in the place, which, as the outline shows, was 
a cruciform building, of brick, on a beautifu.ly 
rounded hill, rising from the inlet which the 
St. Mary’s River makes at this point, and 
crowned by a magnificent old sycamore tree oi 
immense girth, with “his hundred arms s0 
strong,” now fast decaying, and falling off lim) 
by limb. The other s pointed out to us 
were the Governor’s house, and the Store- 
house, from the former of which we brought 
away the —_ whole brick we could find, 
among some of the relics of the past. In the 
grave-yard around the site of the old church, 
we saw a wooden tomb sione, if we may so call 
it, which shows an instance of the durability of 
some kinds of this material which is surpns- 
ing. It wasof red cedar, some three feet high, 
by a foot and a half wide and half a foot thick, 
in perfect preservation, not even to be shaken 
in its earthy socket, and bearing the date of 
1717, the rest of the inscription being illegible. 
We saw also at the house of Dr. Jones, in the 
neighborhood, one of the volumes belonging ‘0 
the first “‘ State Library,” as it might be called, 
a volume of Rapin’s History, lettered on the 
back, “ belonging to the Library at St. Mary's. 
The State of Maryland, in a recent grant for 
the establishment of an Academy at this a0- 
cient site, has required that it shall provide a 
museum, or depository, for all such relics 
may be found on the place, or be presented by 


persons in the vicinity. : 
An interesting portion of Mr. McSherry s 
History is dev to the battles of the old 


“ land Line,” as the quota of troops fur- 
nished by Maryland in the Revolutionary Wet 
was desi . The part which it bore ™ 
its first entrance into the field, in repulsi 
Cornwallis, on Island, is so well 
that we are tempted to give it entire :— 

« In the early part of July, admiral Lord Howe 
joined his brother with a fleet of 150 sail and 4 
inforcement of 20,000 men—swelling his force 
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30,000. The American army under Washington, 

after being reinforced by several bodies of militia, 

amounted only to 17,000 men, of whom nearly 
were sick and unfit for duty. 

« Jt was at this dark hour that the Maryland 
line was destined to enter the field, and bear the 
first shock of battle. No sooner was the approach 
of Howe known in Maryland, than Smallwood’s 

iment took up its route for the seat of war. On 
the 10th of July, six companies under Smallwood 
himself, from Annapolis, and three from Balti- 
more, embarked for the head of Elk river, whence 
they marched to New York and were incorporat- 
ed into Lord Stirling’s brigade. Well appointed 
and organized, composed of young and spirited 
men who had already acquired the skill and pre- 
cision of drilled soldiers, and coming at a time 
when the army was lamentably deficient in disci- 
pline, they immediately won the confidence of the 
commander-in-chief; and, from the moment of 
their arrival, were thrown upon the advanced posts 
and disposed as covering parties. On the 20th of 
August the four independent companies remaining 
in Maryland, were ordered by the convention to 
join Col. Smallwood, and place themselves under 
his command, thus incorporating the whole force 
of 1444 men in one body. The brigadier general 
of the Maryland flying camp now rapidly organiz- 
ing, was also ordered to be subject to Colonel 
Smallwood’s command, and the county commit- 
tees were urged to hasten the enrolments and for- 
ward the men to the camp as fast as possible. 

“ From the 21st of August to the 27th, the Bri- 
tish were occupied in landing their forces on Long 
Island. On the 20th, the Maryland troops, to- 
gether with those of Delaware, were ordered over 
to the scene of the approaching conflict. Col. 
Smallwood, and Lieut. Col. Ware, were detained 
in New York, sitting on a court martial ; they ap- 
plied in vain to Gen. Washington to permit them 
to accompany their men, and the battalion march- 
ed under the command of Major Gist. The 
American army under Putnam, was drawn out to 
occupy the passes and defend the heights between 
Flatbush and Brooklyn. During the night of the 
26th, Gen. Clinton, with the van of the British 
amy, silently seized one of the passes and made 
his way, about daybreak, into the open country in 
the rear of the Americans. He was immediately 
followed by another column under Lord Perey. 
To divert the attention of the Americans from 
their left, another division under Grant, marched 
slowly along the coast, skirmishing with the light 
parties along the road. 

“ Putnam fell into the trap; and Stirling was 
ordered with two regiments, one of which was the 
Maryland battalion, to meet the enemy on the 
route to the Narrows. About break of day he 
took his position advantageously upon the summit 
of the hills, and was joined by the troops driven in 
by the advancing columns of the enemy. For 
several hours, a severe cannonade was kept up on 
both sides, and Stirling was repeatedly attacked 
by the re ag — Cornwallis and Grant, who 
Were as olten gallantly repulsed. At length, the 
left wing of the American force having been com- 
pletely turned by Clinton, and the centre under 
Sullivan, broken at the first attack of Gen. De 
Heister, the position of Stirling’s brigade on the 
right, beeame perilous in the extreme. The passes 
to the American lines at Brooklyn were in the 
possession of an overpowering British foree—two 
strong brigades were assailing him in front, and in 
his rear lay an extensive marsh, traversed by a 
deep and dangerous creek, eighty yards in width at 
its mouth ; nearer its head, at the Yellow Mills, 
the only bridge which might have afforded the 

a safe retreat, had been burned down by a 
New England regiment under Col. Ward, in its 
very hasty retreat, although covered by the Ame- 
Mean batteries. The only hope of safety, there- 
fore, for the gallant troops, who still maintained 
the battle and held the enemy at bay, was to sur- 
render, or to cross this dangerous marsh and creek 
‘tits mouth, where no one had ever been known 
to cross before 


“Col. Smallwood, having arrived from New 
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York, and learned the perilous situation of his bat- 
talion, applied to Gen. Washington for some regi- 
ments to cover their retreat. After a moment's 
hesitation, as to the prudence of risking more 
troops upon a lost battle, unwilling to abandon 
these brave men to their fate, he detached him with 
a New England regiment, Capt. Thomas's inde- 
pendent company, which had just arrived from 
New York, and two field pieces, to take a position 
on the banks of the stream and protect the rem- 
nant of the brigade in the attempt to swim it. 

“ The scene of the conflict was within a mile of 
the American lines, and whilst Smallwood was 
hastening to their aid, Stirling prepared to make a 
last effort to check the advance of the enemy and 
give time to a portion of his command to make 
good its retreat. For this purpose, he selected 
four hundred men from the Maryland battalion, 


-under Major Gist, placed himself at their head, 


and, having ordered all the other troops to make 
the best of their way through the creek, advanced 
against Cornwallis’s brigade. As they drew out 
between the two bodies of the enemy, it was 
thought by the lookers on from the camp, that they 
were about to surrender, but as with fixed bayo- 
nets they rushed to the charge upon the over- 
whelming force opposed to them, fear and sorrow 
filled every heart, and Washington himself wrung 
his hands, exclaiming,‘ Good God! what brave 
fellows I must this day lose.’ Five times this 
little band charged upon the powerful forces of 
Cornwallis ; and each time driven back, again 
gathered their energies for a fiercer assault, until 
at last upon the sixth, the heavy column of the 
British reeled under the repeated shocks, and be- 
gan to give way in confusion. 

“ But in the very moment when victory seemed 
within their grasp, Grant’s brigade assailed them in 
the rear, and fresh troops, the Hessians of De 
Heister, came to the aid of Cornwallis in front. 
Already outnumbered more than ten to one, with 
their ranks thinned by the terrific slaughter, and 
worn down by long fighting, these devoted men 
could no longer make head against their foes. A 
portion, with Lord Stirling at their head, surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of war; while three 
companies, animated by the most determined 
valor, cut their way through the crowded ranks of 
the enemy, and maintained their order until they 
reached the marsh, where, from the nature of the 
ground, they were compelled to break, and escape 
as quick as possible to the edge of the creek. 

hd = * * ” 


“ The loss of the Maryland troops in this long 
contested battle was murderous. From sunrise 
until the last gun was fired upon the field, they 
were hotly engaged ; and, when the rest of the 
army had been routed or had fled, maintained the 
battle unaided, against two brigades of the enemy. 
‘ They were distinguished in the field? says a letter 
writer of that day, ‘ by the most intrepid courage, 
the most regular use of the musket, and the judi- 
cious movements of the body.’ Nearly half of 
their force was annihilated. Their loss in killed 
and wounded was 256 officers and men. Capt. 
Veazy and Lieut Butler were slain ; and among 
the prisoners were Capt. Daniel Bowie, also 
wounded—Lieutenants William Steret, William 
Ridgely, Hatch Dent, Walter Muse, Samuel 
Wright, Joseph Butler (wounded), Edward Praul, 
Edward Decourcy ; and Ensigns James Fernandes 
and William Courts. To this day the people of 
Long Island point out to strangers the spot, 
where half of the Maryland battalion stemmed the 
advance of the whole left wing of the British 
army, when no other troops were left upon the 
field, and where the best blood of the State was 
poured out like water.” 


The work throughout is written in a clear, 
perspicuous style, and seems tv be admirably 
adapted for its purpose, that of a text-book, em- 
bod ing all the im t and interesting facts 
in the istory of the State, from its settlement 
down to the close of the year 1847. The work 


is illustrated engraved portraits of Lord 
Baltimore, Char Il of Carrollton, Col. 
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John Eager Howard, Gen. Otho H. Williams» 
and Gen. Smallwood, and contains a valuable 
appendix of a list of the officers in the Mary- 
land Line, Members of the Cincinnati Society, 
Governors of the State, &c. In appearance it 
is a handsome volume, doing credit to the es- 
tablishment of its publisher, Mr. John Murphy, 
of Baltimore. 





LORD MAHON’s ENGLAND. 

History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Paris. By Lerd Mahon. 
Edited by Henry Reed, Prof. of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 
: vols. 8vo. New York: D. Appleton & 

o. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


As compared with other Histories of the same 
period Lord Mahon’s work is distinguished 
(besides its general fairness and impartiality of 
treatment) by very considerable additions to 
the existing stock of information, and this 
principally on a subject, that in spite of its ex- 
tinction as a matter of living interest, has yet 
a claim upon our sympathies from the talent 
that has been devoted to its illustration—we 
mean the condition and prospects of the Jaco- 
bite party during two thirds of the last cen- 
tury. The chief sources from whence the 
new information has been derived, is that vast 
mass of recondite matter “so promising as 
historical materials, so compromising to family 
interests,” known as the “ Stuart Papers.” 
There are few things in Romance so curious 
as the true history of these memorials of an 
extinct dynasty, and an outworn faith in their 
eventful journey, via Algiers, from an Italian 
Palazzo to Cumberland Lodge, Windsor, 
where, under the charge of her Majesty’s Li- 
brarian, they are now deposited. It may suf- 
fice to say, as a specimen of the strange links 
that connect times and things apparently the 
most dissimilar, that the main agent through 
whom a large portion of them was procured, 
was no other than Robert Watson, formerly 
Secretary to Lord George Gordon, the 
“ Gashford” of Dickens in Barnaby Rudge, 
who, no longer ago than November, 1838, 
hung himself in a London Tavern at the age 
of 88 years. 

Access to this collection has been liberally 
granted to Historical inquirers, though none 
have availed themselves of it so systematically 
as Lord Mahon, as his History of England in- 
cludes the whole period covered by it; and in 
his Appendices ke has inserted at length many 
important and interesting documents there only 
to be met with. A plan has been projected for 
publishing these papers (the more valuable 
only, we presume, as we hear of one portion 
“ consisting of several cart loads full”); and a 
volume of the Correspondence of Bishop Atter- 
bury was published ten years since in London 
as an earnest of the undertaking, but we are 
not aware whether it is to be continued. Its 
contents are very curious, as showing that the 
author, while described by Pope and his other 
friends in England as a suffering Patriot, the 
victim of a faction, “possessing his soul in 
patience ” in an unmerited exile, was in reality 
the Prime Minister of the Pretender, and the 
chief mover of the plots and intrigues whose 
ramifications extended to ig? court in En- 
rope. The reader fresh from Macaulay’s His- 
tory, who remembers the ignominious expulsion 
of King James, while scarcely a hand was 
raised in his favor, will with difficulty be able 
to comprehend the existence of a formidable 
Jacobite party so soon after the event. In 
an eloquent which we quote Lord 
Mahon pays a substantial compliment to Lite- 
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rature, by considering the publication of Lord 

*s History as one of the causes of 
this revival of Jacobitism. Speaking of Atter- 
bury, he says :— 


“ Were we inclined to seck some exeuse for his 
adherence to that cause, we might, perhaps, find it 
in his close study of Lord Clarendon’s History, 
which had been edited by himself conjointly with 
Aldrich and Smalridge. I have always considered 
the publication of that noble work (it first appear- 
ed under Queen Anne), as one of the main causes 
of the second growth of Jacobitism. How great 
seems the character of the author! How worthy 
the principles he supports, and the actions he de- 
tails! Who could read those volumes, and not 
first be touched, and at last be won, by his 
unconquerable spirit of loyalty : by his firm attach- 
ment to the fallen; by his enduring and well- 
founded trust in God, when there seemed to be 
none left in man! Whose heart could fail to re- 
lent to that unhappy Monarch, more sinned against 
than sinning; to that ‘ grey discrowned head’ 
which lay upon a pillow of thorns at Carisbrooke, 
or rolled upon a block at Whitehall! Or whose 
mind would not brighten at the thought of his 
exiled son—in difficulty and distress, with every 
euccessive attempt disappointed—every rising hope 
dashed down—yet suddenly restored against all 
probable chances, and with one universal shout 
of joy! How spirit-stirring must that History 
have been to all, but above all to those (and those 
were many at that time) whose own ancestors and 
kinsmen are honorably consecrated in its pages— 
the soldiers of Rupert or the friends of Falkland! 
Can we wonder then, or severely blame, if their 
thoughts sometimes descended one step lower, and 
turned to the grandson—also exiled for no fault of 
his own, and pining in a distant land, under cir- 
cumstances not far unlike to those of Charles 
Stuart in France! I know the diflerence of the 
eases ; and most of all in what Atterbury ought 
least to have forgotten—in religion; I am not 
pleading for Jacobitism, but I do plead for the 
honest delusion and pardonable frailty of many 
who espoused that cause; I am anxious to show 
that the large section of our countrymen which 
sighed for the restoration of James, were not all 
the base and besotted wretches we have been ac- 
eustomed to consider them.” 


As may be supposed, the Rebellion of 1745 
has called forth all Lord Mahon’s powers. 
With the advantages of fuller information and 
more careful research, he has given a more sa- 
tisfactory narrative of its progress and termina- 
tion than before existed. It may surprise those 
who have hitherto regarded it as a visionary 
and baseless attempt, to find that the opinion 
of so cautious a writer as Lord Mahon, is de- 
cidedly in favor of the success of Charles 
Edward, if his own counsels of immediate 
advance from Derby on the metropolis had not 
been overruled by his friends, 

The following character of the Hero of this 
expedition will interest our readers :— 


“The person of Charles (I begin with this for 
the sake of female readers) was tall and well 
formed ; his limbs athletic and active. He excel- 
led in all manly exercises, and was inured to every 
kind of toil, especially long marches on foot, hav- 
ing applied himself to field sports in Italy, and be- 
come an excellent walker. His face was strik- 
ingly handsome, of a perfect oval, and a fair com- 
plexion ; his eyes light blue, and his features high 
and noble. Contrary to the custom of the time, 
which prescribed perukes, his own fair hair usually 
fell in long ringlets on his neck. This goodly 
person was enhanced by his graceful manners ; 
frequently condescending to the most familiar 
kindness, yet always shielded by a regal dignity ; 
he had a peculiar talent to please and to persuade, 
and never failed to adapt his conversation to the 
taste or to the station of those whom he addressed. 
Yet he owed nothing to his education ; it had been 
ntrusted to Sir Thomas Sheridan, an Irish Roman 
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Catholic, who has not escaped the suspicion of 
being in the pay of the British Government, and at 
their instigation betraying his duty as a teacher. I 
am bound to say that I have found no corroboration 
of so foul a charge. Sheridan appears to me to 
have lived and died a man of honor; but history 
ean only acquit him of base perfidy, by accusing 
him of the grossest neglect. He had certainly left 
his pupil uninstructed in the most common ele- 
ments of knowlédge. Charles's letters, which I 
have seen among the Stuart Papers, are written in 
a large, rude, rambling hand, like a schoolboy’s. 
In spelling they are still more deficient. With 
him ‘humor, for example, becomes ‘ umer ; the 
weapon he knew so well how to wield, is a‘ sord? 
and even his own father’s name appears under 
the alias of ‘Gems.’ Nor are these errors confinéd 
to asingle language; who, to give another in- 
stance from his French, would recognise a hunting 
knife as a‘ cooto dechas” I can therefore readily 
believe that, as Dr. King assures us, he knew very 
little of the History and Constitution of England. 
Bat the letters of Charles, while they prove his 
want of education, no less clearly display his na- 
tural powers, great energy of character, and great 
warmth of heart. Writing confidentially, just 
before he sailed for Scotland, he says— 1 made 
my devotions on Pentecost Day, recommend- 
ing myself particularly to the Almighty, on this 
occasion, to guide and direct me, and to continue 
to me always the same sentiments, which are 
rather to suffer anything than, fail in any of my 
duties.” His young brother, Henry of York, is 
mentioned with the utmost kindness; and though 
on his return from Seotland he conceived that he 
had reason to complain of Henry’s coldness and 
reserve, the fault is lightly touched upon,and Charles 
observes that, whatever may be his brother's want 
of kindness, it shall never diminish his own. To 
his father, his tone is both affectionate and dutiful ; 
he frequently acknowledges his goodness ; and, 
when at the outset of his great enterprise of 1745, 
he entreats a blessing from the Pope, surely the 
sternest Romanist might forgive him for adding, 
that he shall think a blessing from his parent more 
precious and more holy still. * * * As a very 
young man he determined that he would sooner 
submit to personal privation than embarrass his 
friends by contracting debts. On returning from 
Scotland he told the French Minister, D’Argenson, 
that he would never take anything for himself, 
but was ready to go down on his knees to obtain 
favors for his brother exiles. Once after lament- 
ing some divisions and misconduct amongst his 
servants, he declares that nevertheless an honest 
man is so highly to be prized that ‘ unless your 
Majesty orders me, I should part with them with 
a sore heart.’ 

“Nay more, as it appears to me, this warm 
feeling of Charles for his unfortunate friends, sur- 
vived almost alone, when, in the decline of life, 
nearly every other nobler quality had been dis- 
missed and defaced from his mind. In 1785, Mr. 
Greathed, a personal friend of Mr. Fox, suceeed- 
ed in obtaining an interview with him at Rome. 
Being alone with him for some time, the English 
traveller studiously led the conversation to his en- 
terprise in Seotland. The Prince showed some 
reluctance to enter upon the subject, and seemed to 
suffer much pain at the remembrance; but Mr. 
Greathed, with more of curiosity than of disere- 
tion, still persevered. At length the Prince ap- 
peared to shake off the load which oppressed him ; 
his eye brightened, his face assumed unwonted 
animation, and he began the narrative of his Seot- 
tish campaign, with a vehement energy of manner, 
recounting his marches, his battles, his victories, 
and his defeat, his hair-breadth escapes, and the 
inviolable and devoted attachment of his Highland 
followers, and at length proceeding to the dread 
penalties which so many of them had subsequently 
undergone. But the recital of their sufferings ap- 
peared to wound him far more deeply than his 
own ; then and not till then his fortitude forsook 
him, his voice faltered, his eye became fixed, and 
he fell to the floor in convulsions. At the noise, 
in rushed the Dueheas of Albany, his illegitimate 
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daughter, who happened to be in the next apart. 
ment. ‘ Sir’ she exclaimed to Mr. Greathed 
‘ what is this! You must have been speaking 1, 
my father about Scotland, and the Highlanders! 
No one dares to mention these subjects in ji, 
presence !” 






THE GOLD-FINDERs. 


Four Months among the Gold-Finders in Cq);, 
fornia ; Being the Diary of an Expedition 
from San Francisco to the Gold Distric: 
By J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D. Appletons, 

Tis purports to be an authentic diary sent 
home to England by the writer from California 
merely for the entertainment of bis family an 
friends; though it bears a certain smoothnecs 
and has a general book-making aspect whic 
might lead to a contrary supposition, and to ths 
idea that it was a lucky contrivance of the 
London publisher to turn to profitable account 
the universal eagerness for information {ron 
the region. The latter notion is still furthe; 
borne out by the essential lack of novelty in the 
statements, incidents, and reflections of the 
book, It is marvellously in consonance wit) 
the reports of Mason, the letters of Larkins 
and Folsom, and with the general current of 
newspaper stories, of all which it might have 
been simply a reproduction, in the hands of g 
clever writer with average reading on the sub. 
ject. But, however prepared, it is a very read. 
able narrative, and it would be a very harsh 
judgment should its probabilities, in the absence 
of proofs, be taken as evidence againsi its 
authenticity. 

A letter from the author to his brother in 
England, dated Monterey, October 11, 1848, 
pretaces the Diary. In this it is stated that the 
writer “ takes advantage ” of the departure of 
a courier from Governor Mason to Washing. 
ton with dispatches, to bring up six months 
arrears of correspondence by forwarding « 
huge batch of MSS. to be sent to England via 
New York; that having failed in an emign- 
tion scheme to Oregon he found himself one 
day in California an applicant for a post as 
Surgeon in the American Army, but the war 
was at an end ;—the gold, however, was just 
then discovered, and the result to Mr. Brooks 
personally was four months’ experience of the 
“diggings.” And now, “ Ho! for California!” 

e begin with Master Brooks’s preparations 
at San Francisco, where, while his equipments 
are being provided, he is entertained with 
stories from the American Fork, retailed to him 

by Captain Fulsom, which we presume is 0 

intentional slur upon a valuable West Point 

officer of the United States, but simply a mis 
print for Folsom. Capt. F. had seen a mau 
from the American Fork, with twenty-three 
ounces of gold in flakes, the result of cg 
days’ labor, “ but Captain Fulsom hardly 

lieved this.” Indeed, the latter had thought, on 

first seeing this species of commodity, that t 

was “ mica,” in other words, “ all in my eye. 

We know not the attainments of Caplain 

Folsom in mineralogy; but the imputation 

“ 


looks like an unwarranted ” on the 
part of the book-maker. More gold comes", 
and the excitement increases. The Doctor's 


recommended to keep an eye on his sadile- 
maker, “to k going in and out of the 
saddler’s all day long in order to make sure that 
the man was at work, otherwise we “~ be 
kept hanging about for a fortnight.” !n the 
meantime he puts up at “Sweetings "—t 
precursor of Sweeney—who pays his neg" 
waiter ten dollarsaday, The saddles areco™ 
at leat and. we take Jone, in the dan 
Franci t. wi . 

ing record—“I followed the saddler well °? 
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during , and was fortunate enough to 
—- aaydles, saddle-bags, &c., by four 
o'clock. On going to his home a couple of 
hours some trifling alteration I 
wished made, I found it shut up and deserted. 
On the door was pasted a paper with the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Gone to the dig ings ° 

party, com of Don Luis 


At the 
(a California gentleman), Bradley (who had 
served in a volunteer corps of American 


soldiery), McPhail (a fellow passenger from 
), Malcolm (the author’s Scottish 
friend), found a hotel-keeper from the States, 
who told them “he guessed he didn’t intend 
shearing off to the gold mines until he had 
drawn a few thousand dollars fron the San 
Francisco folk on their way to the diggings.” 
A motley company turned up at Sutter’s 
Fort of Spaniards, trappers, and other “ land 

pirates.” After these 

cOCcK AND BULL STORIES. 


“ On our way to the house, I got the Captain to 
speak to the head blacksmith about our horses, after 
which we went into breakfast, when I saw his wife 
and daughter for the first time. They were both 
very ladylike women, and both natives of France. 
During the meal, I found Captain Sutter commu- 
nicative on the subject of the discovery of the 
gold mines, which I was glad of, as I was anxious 
to learn the true particulars of the affair, respecting 
which so many ridiculous stories had been circu- 
lated. One was to the effect, that the mines had 
been discovered by the Mormons, in accordance 
with a prophecy made by the famous. Joe Smith. 
Another tale was, that the Captain had seen the 
apparition of an Indian chief, to whom he had 
given a rifle (the possession of which he only lived 
three months to enjoy, having been trampled down 
bya buffalo in the neighborhood of the Rocky 
Mountains, on his way with his tribe to make an 
attack on the Pawnees), when the ghost in ques- 
tion told the Captain that he would make him 
very rich, and begged that, with this promised cash, 
the Captain would immediately buy a ship-load of 
rifles, and present one to every member of his 
tribe. Such were the absurd stories circulated.” 


We have the following as 
CAPTAIN SUTTER’S ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY. 


“4 I was sitting one afternoon,’ said the Cap- 
tain, ‘ just after my siesta, engaged, by the by, in 
writing a letter to a relation of mine at Lucerne, 
when I was interrupted by Mr. Marshall—a gen- 
tieman with whom I had frequent business transac- 
tions—bursting hurriedly into the room. From 
the unusual agitation in his manner, I imagined 
that something serious had occurred, and, as we 
involuntarily do in this part of the world, I at 
once glanced to see if my rifle was in its proper 
place. You should know that the mere appear- 


just run up for me, some miles higher up the 
i - When he had recovered himself a 
itle, he told me that, however great my surprise 
—_ be at his unexpected re-appearance, it would 
hed ch greater when I heard the intelligence he 
rac come to bring me. ‘ Intelligence,’ he added, 
Which, if properly profited by, would put both of 
pap Possession of unheard-of wealth—millions 
Rw soe of dollars, in fact.’ I frankly own, 
| heard this, that I th something had 
touched Marshall’s brain, when suddenly all my 





performing its work. By this alteration the nar- 
row channel was considerably enlarged, and a 
mass of sand and gravel carried off by the force of 
the torrent. Early in the morning after this took 
place, he (Mr. Marshall) was walking along the 
left bank of the stream, when he perceived some- 
thing which he at first took for a piece of opal— 
a clear, transparent stone, very common here— 
glittering on one of the spots laid bare by the sud- 
den crumbling away of the bank. He paid no 
attention to this; but while he was giving direc- 
tions to the workmen, having observed several 
similar glittering fragments, his curiosity was so 
far excited, that he stooped down and picked one 
of them up. ‘ Do you know, said Mr. Marshall 
to me, ‘ I positively debated within myself two or 
three times, whether I should take the trouble to 
bend my back to pick up one of the pieces, and 
had decided on not doing so, when, further on, 
another glittering morsel caught my eye—the 
largest of the pieces now before you. I conde- 
scended to pick it up, and to my astonishment 
found that it was a thin scale of what appears to 
be pure gold.’ He then gathered some twenty or 
thirty similar pieces, which on examination con- 
vineed him that his suppositions were right. His 
first impression was, that this gold had been lost or 
buried there by some early Indian tribe—perhaps 
some of those mysterious inhabitants of the West, 
of whom we have no account, but who dwelt on 
this continent centuries ago, and built those cities 


and temples, the ruins of which are scattered about | 


these solitary wilds. On proceeding, however, to 
examine the neighboring soil, he discovered that it 
was more or less auriferous. This at once decid- 
ed him. He mounted his horse, and rode down to 
me as fast as it would carry him, with the news.” 


At the lower mines we must pause with the 
party to partake of the excitement of an event, 
novel in personal experience, which will afford 
many a yarn to the old battered emigrants, 
now doubling Cape Horn, should they live to 
return again to their Atlantic firesides. It is 
an account of 


THE FIRST DIGGING. 


‘«* Bewildered and excited by the novelty of the 
scene, we were in haste to pitch our cainp, and 
soon fixed upon a location. This was by the 
side of a dried-up water course, through which, 
in the wet season, a small rivulet joined the 
larger stream; we did not, however, immedi- 
ately set to work to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the night. Our fingers were positively 
itching for the gold, and in less than half an hour 
after our arrival, the pack-horse which carried 
the shovels, scoops, and pans, had been released 
of his burden, and all our party were as busily 
employed as the rest. As for myself, armed with 
a large scoop or trowel, and a shallow tin pail, I 
leapt into the bed of the rivulet, at aspot where 
I perceived no trace of the gravel and earth hav- 
ing been artificially disturbed. Near me was a 


{small clear pool, which served for washing the 


ld. Some of our party set to work within a 
shert distance of me, while others tried their 
fortune along the banks of the Americanos, dig- 
ging up the shingle which lay at the very brink 
of the stream. I shall not soon forget the feel- 
ing with which I first ions my gcoop into the 
soil beneath me. Half filling my tin pail with 
the earth and shingle, I carried it tothe pool, 
and placing it beneath the surface of the water, 
I began to stir it with my hand as I had observed 
the other diggers do, Of course I was not very 
expert at first, and I dare say I flung out a good 
deal of the valuable metal. However, I soon 
perceived that the earth was crumbling away, 


*|and was being carried by the agitation of the 


water into the pool, which speedily became tur- 
bid, while the sandy sediment of which I had 
heard, remained at the bottom of the pail. 
Carefully draining the water away, | deposited 
the sand in one of the small close-woven Indian 
baskets we had brought with us, with the in- 
tention of drying it at the camp-fire, there not 
being sufficient time before nightfall to allow 
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the moisture gradually to absorb by the evapora- 
tion of the atmosphere. 

“After working fur about half an hour, I re- 
traced my steps with my basket to the spot where 
we had tethered the horses, and found the ani- 


| mals still standing there with their burdens on 


their backs. Mr. Malcolm was already there; 
he had with him about an equal quantity of the 
precious black sand; it remained, however, to 
be seen what proportion of gold our heaps con- 
tained. Ina short time Bradley and Don Luis 
joined us, both of them in tip-top spirits. ‘I 
guess this is the way we do the trick down in 
these clearings,” said the former, shaking a bag 
of golden sand. As for José, Don Luis’s Indian 
servant, he was devout in his expressions of 
thanksgiving tothe Virgin Mary and the Great 
Spirit, whom he would insist upon classifying 
together, in a most remarkable and not quite 
orthodox manner, 

** We now set to work to get up our tent. Mal- 
colm, in the meantime, prepared cofiee and very 
underbaked cakes, made of the flour we had 
brought with us. His cooking operations were 


| greatly impeded by our eagerness to dry the 





sand we had scraped up—a feat in the achieve- 
ment of which Bradley was clumsy enough to 
burn a hole in our very best saucepan. How- 
ever, we managed to get the moisture absorbed, 
and, shutting our eyes, we commenced blowing 
away the sand with our mouths, and shortly 
found ourselves the possessors of a few pinches 
of gold. This was encouraging for a beginning. 
We drank our coffee in high spirits, and then, 
having picketed our horses, made ourselves as 
snug as our accommodations would allow, and, 
being tired out, not only with the journey and 
the work, but with excitement and anxiety, 
slept soundly till morning.” 


For the incidents and vicissitudes which fol 
low, we must refer the reader to Mr. Apple- 
ton’s cheap and readable edition of the Diary- 
Though the story is not new it is still interest- 
ing. People will probably continue to read 
about gold as long as they read about anything. 
The sum of the tour months is briefly, a labo- 
rious business at the lower diggings at pan 
washing, till the spinal marrow hinted strongly 
of the expediency of a rocker, the carpenter- 
ing of this mit with improved returns— 
gold coming in by grains and going out by 
ounces—better prospects ahead, and a removal 
to Weber’s Creek—more gold and more sick- 
ness—another advance to Bear River—more 
gold still, and—more Indians. Never an ounce 
of sweet without a pound of sour. It was star- 
vation versus gold; murder versus gold ; rob- 
bery versus gold; and, finally, a return to San 
Francisco, where the gold which was leit 
was fast evaporating, by way of illustra- 
tion of the principles of political economy, 
leaving the author cieaned out entirely, long 
before the expiration of the rainy season made 
the coast clear for another series of diggings 
and explorations. The new elements which 
will be introduced at that time, when the emi- 
gration of the last six months has disembarked 
on the golden shores, will add to the piquancy 
and interest of the pursuit. We trust Master 
Brooks will favor us with the sequel of his 
adventures. 





AMERiCANISMS. 
( From a pleasant article entit.ed “Idioms and Provincial - 
isms of the — language” in the March number of 
the American Review.) 


Tue origin and perpetuity of many of our 
ciate’ out-of-the way phrases, may be 
traced to the semi-annual meetings of gentle- 
men of the bar at the courts of our southern 
—"T'hcen quadianeanilitiag, an. thoy do: \n:te 
iving as in 
thinly inhabited portion of our land, and among 
a class of persons generally very far their in- 
feriors in point of education, rarely enjoying 
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anything that may deserve the name of intel- 
lectual society, are too apt to seek for amuse- 
ment in listening to the droll stories and odd 
things always to be heard at the country store 
or bar-room. Every new expression and queer 
tale is treasured up, and new ones manufac- 
tured against the happy time when they shall 
meet their brothers-in-law at the approaching 
term of the district court. 

If ever pure fun, broad humor, and “ Laugh- 
ter holding both his sides,” reign supreme, it is 
during the evening of these sessions. Each 
one empties and distributes his well-filled budget 
of wit and oddities, receiving ample payment in 
ilke coin, which he pouches, to again dissemi- 
nate at his earliest opportunity. 

Although we may lay down as a general 
rule, that the same words and phrases prevail 
through the South and West, yet almost every 
State has its local peculiarities ; Texas, for in- 
stance, the large admixture of Spanish words ; 
Louisiana, of French; Georgia and Alabama 
borrow many from the Indians. North Caro- 
lina is notorious for a peculiar flatness of pro- 
nunciation in such words as crap for “ crop,” 
carn for “corn,” peert for “ pert,’ &c. “J 
allow,” meaning “I think,” “ I consider,” is, 
we believe, of Alabama origin, and so is that 
funny expression, “ done gone,” “done done,” 
implying “ already gone,” and “ already done.” 
In Virginia, many of the lower class pronounce 
th as d—dat for “ that,” dar for “ there,” dis for 
“ this.” 

These and other similar derelictions may be 
traced to the fact that all children are inclined 
to make companions of the negroes, listen to 
queer rambling tales, accompany them upon 
their “coon hunts,” &c., and thus acquire a 
negro style of pronunciation, and many negro 
words that nothing, save a good education, can 
eradicate, and even that does not always per- 
fectly succeed. 

There are two great and distinct classes in 
the United States, the Yankee and the Virgi- 
nian; the former occupying the New England 
States, and thence spreading in almost every 
direction, claiming a great portion of the State 
of Ohio, and even a share of Indiana and IlIli- 
nois, although in these two last-mentioned 
States the southern peculiarities of speech are 
more common ; the latter properly commenc- 
ing at that imaginary division, “ Mason and 
Dixon’s line,” and thence running “ south and 
west.” The intermediate States are divided 
between thetwo. Although New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, have been well in- 
oculated with a solid basis of Dutch and 
Swedish in their infancy, yet save here and 
there some stray neighborhood of ancient 
Hollanders or sturdy Swedes, whose manners, 
customs, and language, our intrusive Yankees 
have been unable to corrupt, a few terms and 
phrases that have crept into general usage 
alone give token that a foreign tongue once 
reigned over so large a section of our land. 

The distinction between these two great 
classes (the Yankee and the Virginian) is so 
wide and so clearly drawn, as to be visible and 
palpable to every casual cbserver. Should 
one, however, ever hesitate as to the place of 
nativity of one of ourdree and enlightened citi- 
zens, there exists a test, which, potent as the 
spear of Ithuriel, will dispel all clouds of doubt 
that may overshadow his mind. Let the per- 
son in question be requested to give an opinion 
upon any subject. Should he guess, write him 
down a Yankee; does he reckon, you may 
swear him a Southron. The Yankee guesses, 
the Southron reckons, which our New England 
friend never does, except by and with the aid, 
assistance, and advice, of that estimable 
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arithmetician and pedagogue, Nathan Daboll, 
Esq. Per contra, however, the Yankee calcu- 
lates, and pretty shrewdly also, while the South- 
ron allows. ‘The one wouldn’t wonder if some 
expected event should take place, while the 
other, more ardent and careless of assertion, 
“ goes his death upon it” that it will. To the 
latter, drawing his comparison from his idolized 
rifle, a thing is “as sure as shooting,” while 
to the former, more pious or more hypocritical, 
it is “as sartin as preachin’.” The one will 
be “darned,” and the other “ derned,’ both 
evading an oath in nearly the same manner, 
the only difference being the substitution of one 
vowel for another. Should this asseveration 
require additional force, the Northern man will 
be “gaul darned,” and the Southron “dod 
derned,”—a curious perversion of sacred names 
to ease the conscience while giving vent to 
one’s temper. In fact, it is almost impossible, 
among the many corruptions of language of 
which both are guilty, to cite an expression in 
which some slight but marked difference does 
not exist. 

To the Northern man, every siliceous mass 
is a stone, be it large enough to weigh a ton, 
while the Southern ignores the word in foto, 
and calls everything of that description a rock, 
though no larger than a midge’s wing. The 
application of this word is extremely )udicrous, 
to one whose ears are unaccustomed to it, and 
we remember laughing heartily at the idea of 
picking up a rock to throw at a bird. When 
man or boy, biped or quadruped, bird or beast, is 
pelted, the unfortunate recipient of projectile 
favors is said to be rocked, unless indeed wood 
be put in requisition, and then he is said to be 
chunked. 

In Arkansas, however, the term donoch 
usurps the place of either rock or stone. That 
touching and popular Southern ballad, yclept 
“ Rosin the bow,” concludes in these pathetic 
words : 

“ Then fetch me a couple of donochs, 
Place one at my head and my tve,* 
And do not forget to write on it,t 
The name of old Rosin the bow.” 
No shadow of doubt can possibly remain in the 
mind of any unprejudiced person, but that the 
sovereign State of Arkansas may lay just and 
true claim to the honor of giving birth to the 
interesting individual in question. 

The further south you travel, the more rude, 
wild, and energetic, the language you will hear. 
Our newly acquired State of ‘I'exas excels all 
others in additions and corruptions. The old 
Texan has no farm, it is a ranche. <A rope he 
knows not; everything in that line is either a 
larriat or a caberos, the one being made of raw- 
hide twisted or plaited, and the latter spun by 
hand from the hair of horses or neat cattle. 
He never seeks or looks for anything, but al- 
ways hunts it. He hunts bees, cattle, a miss- 
ing pair of oxen (he calls them beeves), or a 
doctor. Nothing leaves a mark to him, he only 
sees sign, whether of bird or beast, friend or 
enemy. You hear of turkey sign, bear sign, 
hog sign, cow sign, Indian sign, &c. &c. 

hen ne wishes to leave, he does not say 
with the Yankee, “ Well, we’d better be a 
goin’,” but “ Let’s vamos,” or “ Lei’s vamos 
the ranche.” Heneverasks about the situation 
of the grass on the prairie, but inquires about 
the summer or winter range. A fish spear is 
to him a groin; a boat a dugout; a halter, a 
bosaal; a whip, a quirt; a house, no house, 
but a log-pen; a drove of horses is a caviarde, 
and when a universal fright among them 
occurs, it is a stampede. He does not kill his 


* He seems to have been singularl vided for in this 
respect. ft Quere on the toe? ast 
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game; he saves, or gets it, or makes it com, 
Apropos to this we will record an anecdote 
for the authenticity of which we will vouch. 

The noted Judge W., better known as 
“ three-legged Willte,” once attended a barn. 
cue for the purpose of addressing the assem. 
bled multitude, and soliciting their votes fo, 
Congress. His opponent had slaina man jp 
duel or street-fight, and was endeavoring t, 
apologize and explain the circumstances cop. 
nected with the act. Willie listened attentively 
with a sneer upon his countenance, and when 
he had finished arose and remarked: «Tho 
gentleman need not have wasted so much 
breath, in excusing himself for having saved q 
notorious rascal ; all of you know that I haya 
shot three, and two of them I got.” 

‘The monosyllable “ there,” or, in the back. 
woodsman’s language, thar—has its origing| 
meaning so singularly perverted and enlarged. 
and lays claim to so many and such peculiar 
significations, that it is worthy our especial 
notice. 

A man who accepts an invitation to a frolic 
or a fight,a wedding or a funeral, probably 
answers, I’m thar. A person wishing to imply 
that he is perfectly at home in anything, says 
he is thar; a good hunter or fisher is also thar, 
A jockey once sold a draught-horse with this re- 
commendation: “ He ain't no petikeler beauty, 
stranger, to boast on, but when you get to tlie 
bottom of a hill with a heavy load, he’s thar | 
tell you.” The poor man, however, found out 
that his new purchase under such circumstan- 
ces, certainly was thar, and thar he was likely 
to remain, as neither words nor blows could 
induce him to budge a foot. 

An amusing story is told in the South, which 
illustrates very well one of the many uses of 
this word. The king of beasts, it is said, invit- 
ed all his subjects toa ball, and all attended in 
compliance with the princely invitation, with 
the exception of the poor donkey, who remained 
outside, solacing himself with the music of the 
violins, that were merrily keeping time to the 
very fantastic toes of the jocund dancers. Se- 
veral messengers in vain were sent to press his 
entrance, and finally his majesty himsel{ conde. 
scended to seek the sage, and insist on his re- 
turning with him. “Your majesty,” replied 
Jack, * I’m not much of a hand at dancing, but 
if there’s any singing to be done, why I'n 
thar.” 





The Exploring Expeditions to the Rocky 
Mountains, Oregon, and California. By Brevet 
Col. J. C. Fremont: to which is added a Desenp- 
tion of the Physical Geography of Califorma, 
with Recent Notices of the Gold Region from the 
latest and most authentic Sources. Buffalo: Geo. 
H. Derby & Co. 


Tuts is a neat reprint, in very convenient form, 
of the Diaries of Colonel Fremont in the expedi- 
tions of 1842, and of 1843 and ’44—in which, ‘or 
the first time, a scientific account of the regons 
of the Rocky Mouatains on the eastern and we:l- 
ern slopes was put upon record. Fremont stil 
remains the leading authority on this subject, and 
when he shall have returned from his present mor 
southerly expedition, and published his narratve 
to the world, there will be little of the gener 
outline left to describe by others. Mr. Benton,” 
his recent speech in the Senate, on a great weste™ 
Railway from St. Louis to the Pacific, drew large 
ly upon Fremont’s Diary, and at the close of the 
passages which he read, remarked : “ It is app!™ 
priate to say, that it seems to have been a Prov 
dence that a man with a head and a heart for ths 
work should, upon his own application, have 
undertaken it seven years ago; that he sho 
have attached to his person thirty men, the chile? 
of the mountains, who were able to show hi 
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everything, and did show him everything ; who 
«till adhere to him, and by their joint exertions, we 
have, at the very moment of need, at the very 
instant when the public mind has ripened up to the 

int of commencing the work, we have all the 
information upon our hands which the occasion 
requires.” To place this information before the 

ople, in view of the legislative schemes to be 
hased upon it, is certainly a very important work, 
and we are indebted to Lieut. Fremont, who has 
no copyright for his work, for the opportunity of 
its widest diffusion. The present edition is a 
highly acceptable one, with wood cuts, and ad- 
ditional “ El Dorado” matter. We would sug- 
gest that a carefully prepared index be added in 
the subsequent editions, to facilitate references. 


Tales of a Traveller. By Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. Complete in one volume. Putnam. 


Tuc seventh volume of the new revised edition 
of the Works of Washington Irving—an enter- 
prise the suecess of which has induced the pub- 
lisher to undertake similar uniform series of the 
works of other American authors. The “ Spy,” 
with other novels by Cooper, are to follow, and 
the various writings of Miss Sedgwick. It is 
remarkable how great a stimulus the production 
of books in a new form of publication, sometimes 
gives to the popular demand. When Cadell un- 
dertook the uniform duodecimo edition of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, the market was deluged 
with the same works in the old style. A sale of 
Constable’s stock of the books had produced only 
half the actual cost of manufacture. Yet Cadell 
realized immediately immense returns from the 
new edition. Charles Dickens, too, has been a 
master of the art in the best mode of publishing 
for profit. Mr. Putnam seems to be acquainted 
with the secret, and not at all deficient in the 
needful boldness and enterprise to turn it into 
commodity. 

The “ Tales of a Traveller” is one of Irving’s 
most delightful volumes. It is less ornate in style 
than the Sketch Book, which is no objection to it 
in our view, and has greater variety than Brace- 
bridge Hall, while it relishes of the peculiar excel- 
lence of both these books. ‘The Bold Dragoon, 
the Poor Devil Author, the Adventure of the 
Little Antiquary, and the Money Diggers, remain 
fresh as at the day on which they were written, 
pictures of life and humor which ¢an no more fail 
to give pleasure, than the works of Teniers, Gold- 
smith, Leslie, Newton, and such painters and 
writers, the most cheerful and agreeable companions 
of everyday life. The man is to be pitied who 
does not enjoy them.’ 


Essays and Reviews; or Scenes and Charac- 
ters: being a Selection of the most eloquent pas- 
sages from the writings of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. New American edition. Buflalo: 
Geo. H. Derby & Co. 


Ir would be a pretty difficult work, we think, 
'o ascertain the “most eloquent” passages of 
Macaulay. Indeed, without paradox, it might be 
maintained that he possesses no eloquence at all, 
if we use the term eloquence in its etymological 
and obvious sense, of something raised above, or 
cut of, the ordinary tone of writing or discourse. 
Where all is alike eloquent there can be no par- 
ticular eloquence ; and to call any passage the 
most eloquent, is as absurd as to describe a few 
hundred feet of an elevated table land as a moun- 
‘ain. A monotony of brilliant rhetorical writing 
s the defect of Macaulay’s style; it seems as 
cloying and distasteful as a “ perpetual feast of 
hectard sweets,” where “a crude surfeit” does 

reign.” How unendurable it would be if it 
always thundered, or if the sea were always in 
afine phrensy rolling.” We prefer hill and val- 
*y, with variety of sound and prospect. If we 
a know what a mountain is, we must see it 
men rooted in the lowlands, or rising above the 


The little volume* before us is a pleasant and 
convenient book fof elegant extracts from Mac- 
aulay—an excellent stop-gap for a ten minutes 
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before dinner, or a pocket companion for a rail- 
way or steamboat. 


The American Farm Book ; or Compend of 
American Agriculture ; being a practical treatise 
on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, Grasses, 
Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar 
Cane, Rice, &c. ; and every staple product of the 
United States, with the best methods of planting, 
cultivating, and preparation for market. Illus- 
trated by more than 100 engravings. By R. L. 
Allen. C. M. Saxton. 

Tus work is an enlargement with revision of 
“A brief Compend of American Agriculture,” 
published two years since, the southern depart- 
ment of the work having been added from the 
personal observation of the author in that region. 
The illustrations of southern plants are from 
original designs—the trees generally from 
** Browne’s Trees of America.” ‘There is achap- 
ter on * Farm. Buildings,” with designs from Mr. 
Downing’s book, which is not alluded to in the 
descriptive title page. The author, Mr. Allen, 
is the editor of the American “ Agriculturist.” 
His work is at once comprehensive and minute, 
embracing the result of much reading and prac- 
tical observation in its various topics. It is also 
a valuable book of reference for the general 
reader. 


Humility before Honor, and other Tales and 
Illustrations. By Charlotte Elizabeth; with a 
brief memoir of the author by Wm. B. Sprague, 
D.D. Albany, E. H. Pease and Co. 

A NEAT well printed volume. 


Woodbury’s German-English Grammar. 
Newman and Co. 

Mr. Woopsury adopts, we perceive, the 
Websterian authority, we presume the present 
** revised edition”—though Webster in his more 
extensive changes was not without German sym- 
pathy. The Grammar is intended for the use 
of German Emigrants studying English, of all 
classes. 


Golden Rules of Health, and Hints to Dys- 
peptics. By Joel H. Ross, M.D. New York: 
Published for the author and for sale at the book- 
sellers. 


We wish we had space for the full title of this | . 


publication, which is in itself as interesting as 
many professed works of humor, The book, in 
itself, is a quaint tract, discussing in a chatty 
and idiomatic style the various isms of the day, 
and suggesting various common sense remedies 
forthe “ills that flesh is heir to.” The book 
is especially commended in this day of ultraisms 
by its Eclectic and Catholic spirit, and by its ob- 
servance of the golden mean in its recommenda- 
tions. It will be extensively bought and read, 
we should think, by all classes, both lay and pro- 
fessional. 








NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

A STATED meeting of this Society was held 
on Tuesday evening, March 6th, Hon. Lutoer 
Brapisx in the chair. In the absence of the 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Moore 
presented and read the letters addressed to 
that officer during the past month. Among 
them was one from Dr. Asa Fitch, of Salem, 
N. Y., a corresponding member, inclosing the 
following curious memento of the Revolution, 
in the handwriting of the late Hon. Alexander 
Webster : 

“At a Court Martial held at Doctor John 
Williamses in New Perth, Ordered, that Squire 
Martin Deliver to Capt. Alex. MeNitt, 4 

unds of powder and an Equal Quantity of 

, in purpose to kill all the Tories, and 
Drive those villians away that ae about 
Ticonderoga, or any other way Infest the 
Lakes. Let him have it free gratis.” 


“ ALEX. WEBSTER, an Eye Witness.” 


Dr. Fircn presented in connexion with 
the ing, a short biographical notice of 


Judge Webster, which shows how earnestly | c 





‘he espoused the cause of the colonies in the 
| Revolutionary struggle. 

| Mr. Moore also read a letter from the Rev. 
Samuel Sewall, of Burlington, Mass., trans- 
mitting extracts from the diary of Chief 
Justice Sewall, 1689-1691, in which occur 
brief notices of the destruction of Schenectady 
iby the French and Indians in February, 1690, 
and of a journey shortly afterwards of Messrs. 
Stoughton and Sewall to New York City. 
Judge Sewall’s Journals, kept with the 
minutest accuracy, form a rich storehouse for 
New England antiquaries. It is understood 
that the reverend gentleman who communicat- 
ed these extracts, is preparing the journals of 
his ancestor for the press. 

Mr. Bartvett, the Foreign Corresponding 
Secretary, read a communication from O. H. 
MarsuHa tt, Esq., of Buffalo, entitled “ Cham- 
plain in the Onondaga Valley ;”’ showing that 
Champlain made a visit to the Onondaga 
valley at an earlier period than has been 
noticed by writers on American History. 

The regular paper announced for the even- 
ing was unavoidably postponed, the gentle- 
man (Mr. Knevets of Fishkill) being unable 
to reach the city, in consequence of the state 
of the river. 

Mr. R. Cary Lone, a distinguished archi- 
tect from the South, who has recently 
established himself in this city, brought 
before the Society the main features of a 
Paper which he proposes to read at the April 
meeting, upon the “ Historical value of the An- 
cient Architecture of America.” Mr. Long gave 
a general view of the regular progression ob- 
servable in the styles of architecture in the 
old world, from the earliest known manifes- 
tations of the Art in the Pyramids ; and made 
some interesting remarks about a parallelism 
of progress visible in the ancient monuments 
of this continent. He announced that his paper 
would be accompanied with illustrative draw- 
ing® exhibiting the different aspects of the 
indigenous architecture of America. 

The donations announced by the librarian 
show a steady increase to the library in 
valuable books, manuscripts, and maps, &c. 

Although the evening was unfavorable 
there was a large attendance of members; and 
it is particularly gratifying to perceive that 
many of the distinguished citizens of Brook- 
lyn are taking an active interest in the pros- 
perity of the Historical Society. 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD. 

“Sic vos non vobis.” 
Messrs. Epitors,—In the Literary World of 
January 6th last, which, by some freak of for- 
tune, did not reach me until yesterday, with 
your number of the 10th inst., I read a com- 
mendatory notice of “ Ollendorff’s sew method 
of learning to read, write, and speak the Italian 
language.” In that notice you say, ‘‘ As it 
regards all the modern languages, the method 
of teaching introduced by Ollendorff, we are 
sure, from observation, is the best.” In this 
opinion I fully agree with you, without even 
limiting the efficiency of the method to the mo- 
dern languages ; but I beg leave explicitly to de- 
ny that this method, which is no doubt destined 
to become universally adopted, was originally 
introduced by Ollendorff. It is true that in the 
preface to his “ New method of learning to read, 
write, and speak a € in six months, ap- 
plied to the'German ; a twork entirely new, &c.,” 
Faris, 2 vols., d-¢., NO vaTB, Ollendorff states, 
with apparent ingenuousness, how he had “ been 
naturally led to this system of teaching, as 
simple as it is >” how “by I 
reated the le of my ” and 
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closes with a modest request to critics—for 
there are critics in Paris—to “consider that 
this method is not, like many others, the work 
of one day or the product of an ardent imagi- 
nation, but the fruit of seventeen years’ labor 
and experience.” It is likewise true that in 
the preface to a subsequent edition of the same 
work, he complains that his copyright bas 
been infringed, that “ his method has been | 
mutilated and altered ih its fundamental prin- 
ciples ;” and expresses himself “ justly indig- 
nant at the spoliation of which he is the victim,” 
and which he attributes to “mercantile cu- 
pidity.” These statements, and the “ honest ” 
indignation at the cupidity of literary thieves, 
would naturally avert all suspicions of pla-| 
giarism. And when we consider that his 
books have been reproduced here by active and | 
enterprising publishers, who advertise exten- | 
sively, and have their publications reviewed in | 
all the papers, whether religious, political, or | 
literary ; and the no less important fact, that | 
the original author of this admirable method of | 
teaching has been dead for some years, we have | 
less reason to wonder that so bold a plagiarism | 
should have hitherto remained unexposed. 
The late J. Manesca, who taught hundreds 
of the well-educated of your city, a man as 
able and learned as modest, iniroduced this | 
mode of teaching at Princeton College as early 
as 1810 or 1811. The fear of not being un- 
derstood by his fellow teachers, together with 
a desire of perfecting his method by greater 
experience, made him, for a long time, averse 
to publishing anything onthe subject. In 1830, 








long before Ollendorff’s first book appeared, a | 


friend of Mr. Manesca, engaged in the same 
profession in Philadelphia, published, with the 


author’s permission—although not with his | 


approbation—one hundred and twenty lessons. 
In 1834, still some time previous to Ollen- 
dorff’s first publication—although his book bore 
no date—Mr. Manesca, yielding to the solicita- 
tions of his friends, issued nis method in two 


| there has long 








vols. 8vo. 


or because it is always an ungracious task to 
attack any one, even in a good cause; or 
because the effort made to give unto Cesar 
that which is Casar’s could, in a case like 
this, scarcely prevail against the influence of 
pub ishers pee the omen bin a a bury 
newspaper para phs; or perhaps, and most 
saiuaie, “Pee. 37 Ollendorff’s method, as ap- 
plied to the French—the only one which can 
affect the pecuniary interests of the heirs— 
being nothing but a wretched copy, if not a 
caricature of Manesca’s excellent work, it has 
been supposed thata cursory examination of it, 
on the part of French teachers, would suffice to 
fix its doom. Having some knowledge of the 
way in which worthless school books are 
“ pushed ” in this country, and of the amount 
of t:lent and discrimination which character- 
ize many of the German, Polish, and Ameri- 
can French teachers, who swarm especially in 
our southern and western states, I have deemed 
it proper to contribute my mite towards doing 
justice to all parties. 
A. N, G. 


Annapolis, Ma., Feb. 1849. 





REPLY TO 

ANIMADVERSIONS ON “WEBSTERIAN.” 
I staTED in my former communication, that 
een a tendency and progress 
in our language towards greater simplicity and 
broader analogies in orthography ; and here- 
upon your correspondent Q. represents me as 
“assuming that this sort of progress, to its 
uimost extent, is inevitable, is desirable, is by 
all means to be promoted.” Nothing of this 
kind did I ever assume or intimate. On the 
contrary, my words were, “no reflecting man 
can suppose that this tendency towards 
simpler forms has just at this moment 
spent its strength.” Not a word was said 
about “utmost limit.” Indeed, I guarded 
against any such construction, by saying that 
the changes I defended were confined to “a 
very limited class of words;” and it was to 


In 1846, being desirous to devote some time | these alone that my remarks about “ progress” 
to the study of the German, I, for the firsttime,| were applied. And yet Q. foists in “utmost 


heard of Ollendorff's German method, and had 


it imported. (It had not then, I think, been re- | 


published here.) On glancing at the work, I 
was struck at its similarity with Manesca’s 


limit,” and then charges me with “ begging the 
whole question !” 
Again, I stated that Webster “ was the first 


| lexicographer who omitted the k in such words 


Lessons, not as published by himself, but as | as music, physic, &c.” Q. says “the term or 
they were in manuscript in the hands of all his | sign, &c., is ambiguous ; but I suppose attack, 
pupils some twenty yearsago. I immediately | gimcrack, wreck, neck, tick, stick, rock, shock, 
wrote to a brother of mine, residing in Paris, | /uck, stuck, and perhaps a score of others are 


requesting him to call upon Mr. Ollendorff, | 
show him a copy of the 120 Lessons published | 


in 1830, and ascertain how he had obtained 
eae ofthem. Mr. O. denied all know- 
edge of that or any other similar work. Iwas 
not convinced, but said no more on the subject. 
On the 24th of Nov. 1847, the New York Tri- 
bune, while noticing the “ Spanish Course of 
Mr. Rabadan, the friend of Manesca,” explains 
the mystery thus: “ Perhaps no book adapted 
to teach a foreign tongue, so well merits to take 
the rank with Manesca’s in oral instruction. 
Manesca Jed the way in French: one of his 
pupils, now in this city, explained the method, 
in Germany, to Oliendorff, and learned the 
German from him, according to thé system so 
explained.” The “pupil” of Manesca, here 
alluded to, is now, if | mistake not, one of the 
editors of the T'ribune,- and I hope he will cor- 
roborate the above statement if it should 
become necessary. 

Why this fraud committed against the dead 
has not been exposed before, | know not, unless 
it be because the heirs of Mr. Manesca are 
females, who, with the reserve natural to their 
sex, shrink from appearing before the public ; 





‘such words, yet Webster spells them with 
the k.” 

Now I ask; is it the fact that Q., when he 
wrote that sentence, did “ suppose” the words 
he enumerates to be “such words,” i. e. 
words of the same class as those [ referred 
to, when I mentioned music and physic as 
their representatives? This class is well 
known as containing words of more than one 
syllable, derived almost wholly from the 
learned languages, and ending (with only four 
or five exceptions) in ic or iac; and hence it 
is usual to describe it, as I did, by mentioning 
one or two of the leading terms, as physic or 
music. Was there, in fact, then, anything 
“ambiguous” in my statement? Was there 
any reason why Q. should affect to misunder- 
stand me? Who does not see in all this a 
specimen of what is common with a certain 
class of reasoners, namely, putting a construc- 
tion on the words of a writer which is con- 
trary to his obvious intention, and then charg- 
ing him with inconsistency or error ? 

Q. has done the same in relation to my 
remarks about “ doubling the consonant in 
words like traveller, counselling, worshipping, 





&c.” In qnoting Lowth’s censure of thi, 
practice, I adopted the very terms he used to 
describe this class of words; and [ had no 
reason to suppose that any one cou'd mistake 
my meaning. This class, it is well known 
consists of words (chiefly nouns, participles, 
or adjectives) ending in er, ing, ed, ist, vys 
&c.; and is formed by adding these termina. 
tions to words ending in a single consonant. 
as garden-er, ing, ed, real-ist, peril-ous, &¢ 
The argument which I stated from Lowth and 
Walker was this. “No one would think of 
writing garden-ner, suffer-ring, profit-(ed, real. 
list, peril-lous. It is only whén the accent 
falls on the last syllable, that the consonant js 
properly doubled ; as in beget-ting. The {ow 
exceptions, therefore, like ¢raveller, counse|. 
ling, worshipper, &c., in which the consonan: 
has been inadvertently doubled, ought to be re. 
duced at once to a fie of such extent and in. 
portance.” And how does Q. meet this argy. 
ment? By turning off to .a totally differen: 
class of words; by bringing forward adverbial] 
terminations in ly, which, if added to such 
words as general, must, of couse, give us a 
double 7 ; and then sneering at Dr. Webster 
for writing generally, literally, gratefully, &c., 
as if this were inconsistent with the principle 
laid down above, which was confined to words 
of an entirely different class! I can hardly 
think, Mr. Editor, that this is a sort of reason. 
ing which you would wish to encourage in 
the Literary World. 

Again, Q., in commenting on the change of 
re into er in such words as center, &c., says, in 
the same spirit of making out inconsistencies, 
“ how does it happen that we find in the lay 
Revised Dictionary, wiseacre, polacre, ogre, 
ochre, lucre, acre, massacre, lustre, spelt with 
re after the old mode?” I answer, ogre is a 
purely foreign word, hardly introduced as yet 
into our language, and therefore not a proper 
subject of the charge. Words in cre, as acre, 
&c., are expressly stated in the “ last Revised 
Dictionary” to be “ necessary exceptions,” be- 
cause the change into er (acer) would vitiate 
the pronunciation. It would have been more 
candid, therefore, in quoting that Edition, to 
have adverted to this fact. As to ochre and 
lustre, it is not true,as here implied, that these 
words depart from the res rule in “ the 
last Revised Dictionary.” They are doubled 
like the other words of this form, with the end- 
ing of er put first. 

Finally, I said, “ Webster had seen the c of 
eaxpence, licence, and recompence (for so these 
words were spelt forty years ago) changed 
into s.” Q. inquires, “ What does Websterian 
mean by the words in the parenthesis? Wo 
so spelt these words ?” I was not quite pre- 
pared for such a question, even from Q. 
These words were so spelt in our Englisi 
Bible from the time of Tyndale in 1534, dowa 
to the close of the last century. I have a copy 
lying before me, printed in 1785, which retains 
this orthography; and I presume it may & 
found in still later editions. Bailey, whos 
folio dictionary was the immediate predecessot 
of Johnson’s, gives the same spelling, and does 
not intimate that any ofher existed in his day. 
It was the spelling of Bacon, Shakspeare, 
Sydney, Locke, Addison. It is, indeed, 
a curious fact, that when Johnson changed tie 
c of these words into s, he could find only 0 
authority out of the nine he adduced under the 
word license, for the new spelling. In all the 
rest the word stands licence. Nor, for a long 
time, did the authority of Jobnson previ, 
though supported by the most cogent resol. 
The two most popular historians of our la 
guage, Hume and | Roserrson, adhered tea 
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ciously to the spelling of expence, licence, and 
recompence, in their latest historical works. Dr. 
Webster's influence brought the s into Ameri- 
can publications and reprints, soon after the 
publication of his Spelling Book in the year 
1783. But most men who are over fifty, will 
remember the spelling of these words with ac, 
as familiar to their eye in childhood, and espe- 
cially in books of that day from Great Britain. 
And yet Q. asks very innocently, “« Who so 
epelt “these words?” I will only ask, if 
Johnson, against all these authorities, was jus- 
tified in changing these words on the ground 
of analogy, why is Webster censured for 
merely following his example, and reducing the 
three which remain to the general rule ? 

Your readers will be satisfied by this time, 
that Q. has mistaken his place. There are 
those, indeed, who can be misled by such 
perversions of argument, and such ignorance 
of facts; but they are not found among the 
readers of the Literary World. 


WEBSTERIAN. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, March 8, 1849. 
False Rumors of Spring—Curious instance of 

Mis-translation—The Orthographical War 

—Opera—Winckelmann now first trans- 

lated—New Books—A Poem by Jas. T. 

Fields—Eliot’s Liberty of Rome, &c. 

Ir has been currently reported that the season 
of spring hascome. The report was probably 
originated by the statements of some absurd 
almanac, or perhaps by the malicious decep- 
tions practised by hatters in their advertise- 
ments at this time of the year. Some misera- 
ble wretches are weak enough to believe it, 
and wander spectrally about, soliloquizing on 
“ ethereal mildness,” and all that, while they 
are tormented by colds, which render two or 
three of their senses useless—and pierced by 
a raw easterly wind, in comparison with 
which the poisoned shirt of Nessus is unworthy 
of mention. 

Toa person subject to skyey influences the 
prospect of a month of bleakness like the pre- 
sent, must be truly suicidal. But there is yet 
a great deal of pleasure to be found in this in- 
clement season. ‘Though a passionate attach- 
ment toa clean crossing is one of my prevail- 
ing characteristics, I do love dirty weather in 
its season. I can really sympathize with the 
cockney who, returning from a voyage to the 
Mediterranean, and coming upon a fog-bank, 
exclaimed to his companions in the cabin, 
“ Come out ’ere, all of you! ’ere’s weather as 
1s weather—none of your cursed blue sky!” 
I was never more alive to the enjoyment of 
foul weather than on a night last week, while 
returning from the Opera. It was a dull, cold 
night, and the city was overhung by a thick 
fog. I toddled along, full of enthusiasm at 
the Londonish aspect of things, enjoying even 
the mudshine, as that genial old cockney, 
Leigh Hant, calls the reflection of the street 
lamps in the puddles,—and inspired with the 

try of town life. But my fine phrensy was 

rought to rather an abrupt ant unpleasant 

close on finding myself ancle deep in a mud 

pile near the Old South, and being compel- 

ed to finish my course in a pair of overshoes 

filled with genuine March mush; a severe 

discipline for the patiefice and good humor of 
natural man. 

A singular case of mis-translation which 
came under my notice the other day, seems 
Worthy of preservation as a curiosity of litera- 
ture. Michelet, in his “ Histoire de la Re- 
Publique Romaine,” (Tome 1, Chap. IIL.) 
mentions the following, as one of the laws of 











the twelve tables, “ Ne fagonnez point le bucher 
avec la hache.” From the context, if not 
otherwise, it would be plain to most general 
readers that the regulation meant, “ Thou 
shalt not shape the funeral pile with the axe.” 
But itis translated by Mr. Hazlitt (son of the 
essayist), “ Do not shape the butcher with the 
axe.” 

Speaking of “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
Mr. D'Israeli remirks in his “ Amenities of 
Literature,” that the ballads of the Early 
Minstrels were first published by the harpers. 
I have carefully examined the trade-lists and 
catalogues of the Messrs. Harper, in the hope 
of finding some trace of them, but without 
success. That a scholar,so critically exact in 
matters of this nature as Mr. D’Israeli, should 
have made such a mistake, and that that enter- 
prising house should allow it to go uncorrect- 
ed, are tome equal causes of surprise. 

The orthographical war concerning Macau- 
lay’s History has about died out here—the 
editor who made the fiercest onslaught upon 
the Harpers for their “ atrocious course,” 
having, by some mysterious agency, been per- 
suaded not only to discontinue his attacks, but 
to enlist on their side—a conversion which 
might almost be said to rival in suddenness 
that of St. Paul. 

For the past fortnight, the ears of the lovers 
of harmony, in Boston, have been breathed 
upon with such “divine enchanting ravish- 
ment” as it is rarely their fortune to listen to. 
Lucrezia Borgia and Roberto Devereux have 
been given with fine effect. Most persons, 
however, seem to be disappointed in the 
Roberto Devereux. Whatever may be its 
claims as a skilful piece of composition, it is 
far from being a pleasing opera. There are 
some good positions in it, and it is well sung, 
but (with the exception of Benedetti’s magni- 
ficent cavatina, in the prison scene) it seems to 
be wanting in that natural, 7 quality 
which captivates everybody in the Lucia and 
Lucrezia. It could not have been satisfactory 
to the composer himself, for it does not seem, 
after hearing it, as if he had accomplished his 
purpose. ‘Truffi and Benedetti are as popular 
as ever, and little, modest Patti has achieved a 
deserved triumph by her spirited performance 
of the Duchess of Nottingham, in Roberto, 
and the youthful Orsini, in Lucrezia. Her 
grace and good humor in the latter character, 
and the arch playfulness which beamed from 
her bright eyes when she carolled forth the 
drinking song in the last scene (and she sang 
it, too, in a spiril-stirring manner, as a drink- 
ing song should be sung) ‘created quite a 
furore in her favor. Next week, if report 
speaks truth, we are to have Donizetti’s La 
Favorita. 

More than a year since I had the pleasure of 
announcing that a translation of Winckel- 
mann’s great work, the History of Ancient 
Art, was in preparation by a Boston gentleman 
of undoubted qualifications for the task. One 
volume of it is nearly through the press, and 
its publication may be expected about the first 
of May. It has been translated by Dr. Giles 
H. Lodge, with the care and fidelity which 
none but an ardent lover of art would bestow 
on such a labor. It is to be illustrated by a 
number of finely executed steel engravings by 
Mr. Joseph Andrews. It is a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the peaneprwsyer and wre Poon 
t hy to say that the proofs have been 
samnel by the critical ae of Mr. George 
Nichols, of Cambridge, and that the work is 
printing at the University Press. ‘The volume 
to be first published is, properly speaking, the 





second volume of the entire work, of which it 
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forms the most important part, embodying as it 
does a complete history of ancient Greek Art. 
It will be followed by the first volume, which 
contains a sketch of the history of ancient Art 
in general. 

It is nearly a century since Winckelmann 
made his researches. His work was trans- 
lated into the French and the Italian more 
than fifty years ago, and it has now attained 
the dignity of aclassic. It is a work which 
has been duly appreciated in Germany, and of 
which she may be justly proud. Menzel, in 
his “ German Literature,” speaking of the his- 
tory of the arts and manners of the ancients, 
says: “In this department the great Winckel- 
mann stands at the head of all.” In another 
place, he institutes a comparison between 
Winckelmann and Luther: “The hero of 
Wittemberg emancipated common sense, when 
the nonsense and falsehood of the Church had 
tisen to the highest point. Winckelmann 
emancipated sound taste, when tastelessness, 
when deformity, were in their highest, and, as 
it were, most venomous blossoming period. 
* * * Luther threw off the monk’s cowl, 
and Winckelmann, the pedantry of the schools.” 
That profound and independent critic, Au- 
gustus William Schlegel, writing upon 
Greek Art, says: “The best key to en- 
ter this sanctuary of beaufy, by deep and 
self-collected contemplation, is the history of 
art of our immortal Winckelmann. * * * * * 
Winckelmann transformed himself completely 
into an ancient, and lived only in appearance 
in his own century, unmoved by its influ- 
ence.” 

That, in this age of book-making, there 
should have been no edition of such a work as 
this in the English language is indeed asto- 
nishing. There can be little doubt that Dr. 
Ledge’s translation will be highly creditable to 
himself, and that it will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to our literature. ‘The connoisseur will 
find that if he has been compelled to wait for 
his text-book, he has waited to some purpose. 

Mr. Henry Colman’s new book, “ Travels 
in Europe,” is now passing rapidly through 
the press, and will be published in the course 
of the next month, by Messrs. Little & Brown. 
It will be printed in two duodecimo volumes, 
and, if it sustains the author’s reputation, will 
be one of the most interesting and instructive 
books of travel ever written. Messrs. Little 
& Brown have also in the press a new edition 
of Mr. Colman’s large work on European Ag- 
riculture, the first having been exhausted. 

In a few days Messrs. Ticknor & Company 
will publish a volume of poems, printed in a 
style to defy all competition in typography. 
The author of these one hundred pages, for 
the book contains no more, in quantity, is Mr. 
James T. Fields, whose poem, pronounced 
last November, before the Boston Mercantile 
Library Association, after an oration by Web- 
ster, has been too extensively praised to justify 
fresh encomiums here. To this, which is the 
longest poem in the book, Mr. Fields has added 
a number of minor pieces which are familiar 
to all, and which richly deserve the perpetuity 
of print—as well as some which have never 
before seen the light. The following ballad, 
from the forthcoming volume, cannot but be 
admired by all lovers of graceful simplicity. 
It is founded, 1 believe, upon an incident 
which occurred during the author’s voyage to 
Europe, in 1847 :— 


BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST. 
We were crowded in the cabin, 

Nota soul would dare to sleep,— 
It was midnight on the waters, 

And a storm was on the deep. 
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"T is a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the biast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “ Cut away the mast!" 
So we shuddered there in silence,— 
For the stoutest held his breath, 
While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 
As thas we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy in his prayers,— 
“ Weare lost!’ the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 
But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
“Ts n't God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land 7” 
Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear. 


Mr. Samuel Eliot, whose volume, entitled 
“Passages in the History of Liberty,” pub- 
lished about two years since, gave him at once 
a high reputation as an earnest and elegant 





writer, has been engaged for some time past 
in the production of a new and more extensive 
work, of a similar character, entitled “The 
Liberty of Rome: a History. With an His-| 
torical Account of the Liberty of Ancient) 
Nations.” It ¥8 intended as the first of a series | 
of historical works which Mr. Eliot contem- 
plates writing, and which, when finished, will 
form a complete History of Liberty. The 
portion relating to ancient nations contains 
chapters on India, Egypt Persia, Pheenicia, 
the Greeks, and the Jews. Such a history, 
written by a cultivated scholar, whose mind 
is not soured towards humanity by groping in 
the dust and ashes of the past, but whose 
whole soul is glowing with the genuine spirit 
of his subject, will be a more valuable addi- 
tion to English literature than entire libra- 
ries of the works of those prosers and mere 
transcribers of facts who aspire to the title of 
historians. It isto be printed in the style of 
Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works, in two octavo 
volumes, and will be illustrated by a number 
of engravings executed in Rome by the 
best artists. It is now nearly finished, but the 
publication will be delayed for a short time, as 
it is to appear simultaneously in this country 
and in England. 

Messrs. Crosby & Nichols will publish, in 
May, a new volume of the choicest Sermons of 
Dr. Channing; it is to be edited by the Rev. 
Wm. H. Channing, whose memoir of bis illus- 
trious uncle is now attracting a great deal of 
attention in England. It is understuod that 
this volume is to be followed by others. 

Besides Prof. Guyot’s Lectures on Compara- 
tive Physical Geography, announced in the | 
Literary World oi the 3d instant, Messrs. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have in press a 
new book by the Rev. Mr. Magoon, author of 
the “Proverbs for the People,” etc., entitled 
“ Republican Christianity.” It is designed as 
a vindication of the congregational church sys- 
tem, and will answer very well as a compa- 
nion to Noel’s work on the Union of Church 
and State, which has just been reprinted by 
the Messrs. Harper. 

Messrs. James Munroe & Co. are preparing 
to print a fac-simile of the beautiful Chiswick 
edition of Shakspeare, to be edited by an able 
— It is now nearly out of print in Eng- 
and, 

The new edition of Smyth's Lectures on His- 
tory, edited by Mr. Nichols of Cambridge, 
which was announced two or three neath 
since, will be published in April. 

The first yolume of the Boston Edition of 


| 


Macaulay’s History of England was published 
by Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. last week, 
and the first edition is already nearly gone. 
The second volume will appear next week. 
Prof. Longfellow’s new book, “ Kavanagh,” 
will be published about the first of May. It 


is said by those who have read the manu- ‘| 


script to be superior to Hyperion. 
C. B. F. 





LETTER FROM ALBANY. 


Legislative Non-Proceedings—Divorce Bill— 
Tribute to Dr. Dunlap—Mr. Squier—Medi- 
cal Anecdote. 

ALbany, March 5, 1849. 


Earty this morning the roar of Artillery, as the 
newspapers say, proclaimed a new Dynasty at 
Washington—and at six this evening, in the 
House, the President’s Inaugural in print was read 
by the Clerk. Wonderful Telegraph! which 
conveys thought by a means immaterial as itself, 
and brings a whole nation within hearing of its 
Capital. 

Legislation is a very uncertain process. A 
measure shall be introduced on Monday, by judi- 
cious watching of the presence or absence of cer- 
tain objectors or defenders, hurried through on 


| Tuesday and passed on the same day to a third 


reading, to protect the eels in Coshocton Creek 
from unseasonable visitation by eelpots, while a 
Bill to protect a library from destruction by fire, 
to continue the payment of a pitiful stipend to a 
college, or to print an invaluable MS., is dodged, 
objected to, recommitted to committees, special, 
joint, of the whole, or on the Shakers, from day 
to day—till forgotten and overridden by more 
noisy business. 

Certain speakers, too, talk for talk’s sake, prosy, 
interminable, save by want of wind. There is 
one here, whom a wag from our village has at last 
discouraged by sending the boys who attend the 
House, each with a glass of water, to the prosy 
debater, till three or four stand in a row on his 
desk, and the laughter of the members finally lets 
him know that there is something wrong, and he 
is quenched. 

The Assembly with great unanimity has passed 
a bill providing for the printing of the Brodhead 
Documents and certain other Council Minutes and 
other papers. The Senate, however, doubts con- 
stitutionally. One proposes to let every bookseller 
who chooses print what he likes—and says that 
what will sell is alone valuable. Admirable 
Theban! Certain it is, that but for the Senate 
the State of New York would this year have 
printed her rare MSS., built a fire-proof house for 
her Library, and done many other abominable 
Whig things equally extravagant and aristocratic. 

A Bill making several important changes in our 
laws concerning Divorce, has been for some days 
before the House, and is exciting much attention 
and discussion.’ There is good hope, however, 
that no change will be made, but that New York 
will yet remain firm in defence of sexual purity, 
by the Scriptural rule, and: leave “ the liberty of 
Divoree ” to newer and more venturous legislation. 
The Miltonians here are very able in talent, but as 
they, like the great name they bear, reason cor- 
rectly from false premises, their ability will, I trust, 
not save their doctrines from rejection. 

The other day I met in a Schenectady weekly, 
“ The Cabinet,” some verses, or as the good old 
phrase hath it, a copy of verses, by a grateful 
patient to a good Physician, which I venture to 
send you. A purer, gentler follower of Him who 
went about healing the sick, than good old Doctor 
D. does not live. Eminent for Science, yet un- 
pretending and modest, no one well cognisant of 
the man and his blameless life—a second man of 
Ross—would suspect his rank as a physician. 
Here are the verses :— 


LINES TO DOCTOR THOMAS DUNLAP. 
Oa why is it that I, who love 
The poet's melody so well, 
Have not the thread with which 





To string my lyre—ite tale to tell ? 





My fingers should sweet music make— 
A tuneful song I'd sing for thee, 
Made upof gratitude’s low voice, 
And gentle tones of charity. 


Then I would in thy praises weave 

A lay of such melodious strain, 
That seraphs from their home of Jight 

Wonld echo back the sound again. 
I'd tell how heaven an agent finds 

In thee so kindly, gently skilled: 
Responsible thy mission is, 

And gloriously fulfilled. 


Proudly the statesman’s voice doth ring 
Within his country’s halls, 

While men of God most cheerfully 
Respond to duty’s calls ; 

And chaplets f ir are wove for them, 
Of fame’s bright sunny flowers ; 

And honored seats are waiting them 
In pleusure’s fairy bowers. 


But who shall twine a fitting wreath 
Tocrown thy kindly brow— 

To rest upon thy rev'renced head, 
Where lie the snow-flakes now % 

Bring tears of humble poverty 
For diamonds rich and bright; 

And with them brilliant smiles of wealth, 
Radiant with joy and light. 


We'll twine them on the evergreen 
That grows on virtue’s tree, 

Ani tie them with the silver cord 
Of purest sympathy : 

Tien lay it on the furrowed brow 
Where age has done its part— 
Cold age, that cannot find a home 

Within thy generous heart. 


The wreath is twined most‘carelessly, 
The song is faint and weak ; 

But thoughts oft lie within the heart 
Lips try in vain to speak ; 

And many a prayer ascends for thee, 
That finds no fitting word— 

Albeit they pass you silently, 
They're travelling heavenward. 


The manner in which everybody’s friend gets 
everybody's petitions for office, signed here, is r- 
diculous in both Eastern and Western sense (cea 
Bartlett’s Glossary of Yankeeism). All the mem- 
bers daily sign two or three petitions; and if | 
have not signed several prayers that President 
Taylor would graciously grant the same office to 
three different men, I am greatly mistaken. 

E. Geo. Squier has lately received a “ lift” here 
in a quarter likely to serve him to purpose. He 
desires the post of Charge to Guatimala, for the 
sake of scientific research. A proper memorial 
was prepared, signed by the Speaker and certain 
leading members of the Assembly, and then sent 
to the care of a Revolutionary veteran high in the 
confidence of the President, and now in Washing- 
ton. If the office be not already given away, sci- 
ence will soon have an ardent antiquarian, under 
proper Government auspices, at work in Central 
America, in prosecuting the researches which Ste- 
phens and Norman have begun. 

There is a good story told here concerning 4 
leading politician of your city, who, being on ex- 
cellent terms with the Alms-House authorities, used 
frequently to dine there with wife and daughter on 
summer days. One day the roast pig was uncom- 
monly fine—such as taught Bo-Bo to burn dows 
houses in China when pigs were first roasted (:ee 
Elia)—well, dinner over, and the Resident Phys- 
cian chatting with his guest—* Pray, Doctor, 
what do you feed your pigs !—I never saw such de- 
licious crackling, such dainty pork.” “Oh, my 
dear Sir, we give them the poultices from the 
hospital!’ ‘The unhappy politician became se¢- 
sick incontinently, and eateth pig no more 
Good night. 

Troy. 





How rue Actors ACTED WHEN THEY HaD A Bao 
Hovst.—To the Duke of York’s house, and there 
saw “ Heraclius,” which is a good play ; but they 
did so spoil it with their laughing, and being al! ©! 
them out, and with the noise they made within the 
theatre, that I was ashamed of it, and resolved no! 
to come thither again a good while, believing ths! 
this negligence, which I never observed before, 
proceeds only from their want of company 2 the 
omg they have no care how they act.—Pepy#s 








No. 111.] 
Original Poetry. 


indebted for the following poem, a passage from 
feeds work embodying some of the features of the must 
a largcable period in morals and intellect of English his- 
= toa gentleman of Cambridge, WitiraM G, Dix, who 
pe time since published a volume, “ Pompeii and other 
Poems,” which was noteworthy for its thought and care- 
ful elaboration, notwithstanding its immaturity of versifi- 
cation. The selection of the present subject is evidence 
of a peculiar range of studies and thought. It lies out of 
the highroad of modern fashionable poetry. Once the Old 
Poets wrote historical chronicles with great power and 
peauty, but they do not belong to the best appreciated por- 
tions of English poetry. The incident which Mr. Dix has 
chosen, it will be seen, relates to the reign of Queen Mary 
—introducing Cranmer and Latimer. } 


LAMBETH. 


I. 
Wuen nature, sighing o’er the faded sun, 
Hushes to silence the glad tongues of day, 
And sobers the wide scene with colors dun, 
Since to its rest hath gone each brighter ray 
Busied and weary in effulgent play, 
At Lambeth, Cranmer’s meditation deep 
Over the sad fleetness of his hope’s decay 
Bathes all his spirit, and he can but weep 
That suffering soon, intense, his long served 
change must reap. 


ll. 

The primate’s mind glides swiftly o’er the past, 
Recalling changes of his varied life, 
The clouds that oft darkly his path o’ercast, § 
The dangers, snares, surprises, frequent strife 
Among the courtly circles ever rife, 
Still envy’s guile and lurking treachery, 
Foes visored, seeming friends, the secret knife, 
The rank, reviling tongue all bitterly 

Spending its poisoned words of sharp malignity. 


Il. 


How calmly o’er the state’s horizon glowed 

The star of Edward on its upward way ! 

With what serenity and beauty flowed 

From the bright orb the glad, reviving day ! 

How superstition fled before its ray ! 

It beamed a messenger of good to man. 

On its gem-paved career it would not stay, 

But seemed about the sky’s extent to span, 
While men looked up with joy, eclipse its path 

o’erran. 


IV. 
What gift more precious than a trusty friend, 
When hopes have been transmuted into fears, 
Whose voice, like armor, will the heart defend, 
Though well nigh burst with agony and tears! 
Though the bright sun to the dull eye appears 
~~ a pall, the calm, soft whisperings 


With strange emotion him that eager hears 
The low, foreboding murmur, then is still, 
And the soothed heart grows strong through new- 
implanted will. 


v 


A friend hath come in this dark, troubled hour, 

To meet the primate at his sad abode ; 

He hath himself endured affliction’s power, 

And bent beneath the pressure of its load, 

Along the path of duty’s ragged road. 

It is no other than good Latimer, 

The prelate used to set the Christian code, 

To view with plainness, and the heart to stir, 
And truth’s demands to all with equal zeal aver. 


VI. 
With manly step and bearing enters he 
the roof to sacred memories dear, 
Salutes the primate with grace cordial, free, 
And shows a face without a line of fear. 
primate greets him with a welcoming tear. 
“ My brother Cranmer,” says the sacred man, 
As looking kindly he advances near, 
“°Tis not the time with titles high to fan, 
Or to be fanned, but speak as brothers ought and 


can. 


But it will yet expand o’er hill, and stream, and 


And his heart’s full response from lips of wisdom 


Thy welcome, well-known voice, kind Heaven 


there 
The three bright stars of life their peerless vesture 


Though should the hot bolt come, and angry 
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Vil. 
« Are we not brothers by a patent far 
Nobler than nature’s heraldry can give? 
Our bright emblazonry is that signal star | 
In whose soft light the blessed soul may live. | 
Our tie of brotherhood no fate can rive. 
One Lord is ours, one hope of an estate 
Richer than dextrous art can here contrive, 
One sweet enjoyment ours, and by one hate 


Are we pressed by pursuit at this immediate date. | 
|To lure preferment’s breeze, or suit a patron’s 


Vil. 

“ Far from distraction of the noisy day, 

I hoped the years of closing life to spend, 

In setting forth, in my plain, homely way, 
Supernal truth, where’er my steps should bend. | 
To the Queen’s council-hall I soon shall wend, 
Inquiring not what may the day unfold, 
When, for my presence shall men eager send, 
I quickly go through pressing heat or cold, 


! 


To solace dying men, or tell the faith I hold. 


Ix. 
“ What, though the night portentous now hath | 
come, | 
And faded is the star our way that led! 
What, though some friends abroad in exile 
roam ! 
And the whole air is full of sighs of dread, | 
And many’s lively hope now seemeth dead ! 
Let our hearts courage take: the day will | 
dawn, 
This wide o’erspreading gloom will soon have | 
sped. 
Ourselves, perchance, may at the light be gone, | 


lawn.” 


x. 
As the wave-weary voyager who hath been 
By leaden clouds of storm o’ercanopied, 
And from his course swept by the tempest keen, 
Rejoices for the opening blue deseried, 
That edges slowly, and then spreadeth wide ;— 
So was revived the primate’s fainting soul, 
At this good utterance of a friend well-tried. 
O’er him the sky began its light unroll, 


stole. 





xiv. 
“ And since, as you, my brother, truly say, 
The day will dawn, let our souls be content.” 
“ Aye, surely, surely,” in his nervous way, 
The good man then replied, “ my heart ne’er 
meant 
That any rising, unbenign portent, 
Striving to make the genial sunshine dim, 
Should find its dial from the true sun bent. 
I ne’er have learned my sail of faith to trim, 


whim. 


xv. 
« In recent wandering by a hedge of green, 
Of starry Truth’s abode on earth, a sign 
I saw—a bird covered with dewy sheen, 
Caught in a net of closely-woven twine. 
It panting lay, uneasy, in its tine. 
Silent was now the gladness of its trill, 
Struggling incessantly it burst the line. 
Instant began the startled air to thrill 


With tones of melody, that seem to quiver still.” 


XVI. 

The chords responded, then, of Cranmer’s 

heggt, 
Touched, as a lute, by an instructed hand. : 
“ So, also, he who striveth on truth’s part, 
Will oft be compassed by a stifling band, 
And many foes, at all points, must withstand, 
Whose ears attuned not to Truth’s fine accord, 
Through human lips aceenting God’s command, 
Are grated by the softest, silveriest word, 


In which the gem divine of wisdom can be 


stored.” 
XVI. 
“ Through the close gratings of the Towers 
thick wall, 


We soon shall look upon the narrowed sky,” 

Says Father Latimer, “ nor is that all, 

The hand of peril’s clock denoteth nigh. 

How well is named that Tower so broad and 
high ! 

Our souls may, thence, rise up so near heaven’s 
door, 

That they may list the minstrelsy float by 

Of seraphs who the Lord of Life adore. 


XI. | Less high could one ascend from Shinar’s Tower 


“ Hast thou, ne'er, in an hour of sadness heard 

Tones of far music in the singing air, 

Uttered by human voice or warbling bird, | 

And they have steadied thy quick breath of | 
care, 

While was the spirit listening unaware ? 

So have thy words, thrilling mine ear intent, 

Suspended the dull weight my heart doth bear, 

To make the tension of my soul relent 


hath hither sent. 


xii. 


“ To hold one’s station at war’s crowded front, 

When steel, like Mars at night, gleams in broad 
day, 

A smaller potion from the enlivening font 

Of courage needs, than keeping foes at bay, 

That spring whence they in waiting covert lay. 

About us lieth many a secret snare 

To interrupt the quiet of our way. 

Yet look, my brother, towards yon sky, how 


wear. 

xill. 
“ Should wings of direful pestilence o’ershade 
The sunny land, with sorrowful dismay, 
And make the bloom of smiling health to fade, 
Should not God’s minister of mercy stay ? 
Now, when a murkier wing shuts out the day, 
And the storm lowers in the heavy sky, 
Ready to winnow ruin in its way, 
Our tended vine, may we stand closely nigh, 


heave it high. 








of yore.” 


XVII. 


Adds Cranmer, “ When the soul is free, ’twill 
make 

The narrow room immeasurable space. 

Chains it will render wings; the sun will 
break 

Through walls, and radiate in the darkest 
place ; 

And contumely will, then, sound as the grace 

Of blessings spoken by the saints of old. 

Pale fear, itself dismayed, will hide its face. 

A dungeon will be tapestried with gold, 


The inwoven strength of Christ will make the 


faint heart bold.” 


xIx. 


The friends thus ended their conjoint discourse, 

And Father Latimer retiring said, 

“ Draw from the heavenly-high exhaustless 
source, 

And may thy way by faith’s calm light be led.” 

“ God’s peace shine ever round thy lowly head,” 

Gave Cranmer as his simple, parting dower, 

His friend’s adieu was this—“ May grace be 
shed 

O’er us, o’er all, at this momentous hour, 


Farewell, until we meet, my brother, at the 


Tower.” 





EPIGRAM FROM THE GERMAN. 
Taree things give every charm to life, 
And every grief control— 
A mellow wine, a smiling wife, 
And an untainted soul. 
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Che Pine Arts. 


FINE ART INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. J. Mozier has recently completed several 
portrait busts admirable as likenesses, and in 
spirit and execution. In two female busts 
he has introduced a decided novelty in the 
management of drapery, a “_ shawl being 
thrown over the shoulders and drawn through 
a band in front, displaying the figure and 
forming beautiful folds, It is a departure 
from the simplicity of the antique, and perhaps 
too fanciful to be generally adopted, but we 
do not see the necessity of implicitly follow- 
ing the ancients in sculpture any more than 
in architecture, of which noble science it is 
but a branch. The medieval sculptures are 
well worthy the attention of artists as regards 
this particular point, the management of 
drapery. 

Mr. Mozier has as yet produced but one 
ideal work, a bust of Pocahontas. It is one 
of the ornaments of the choice collection of a 
gentleman of this city. 

Me. Levrze, the well know historical 
painter, returns to this country in the spring, 
from Dusseldorf. 

We do not know where an hour may be 
more profitably spent by those interested in 
the study of vhe Fine Arts, than in the studio 
of Mr. J. K. Fisuer, Broadway. The visi- 
tor will find a large room lined with copies of 
the most celebrated pictures of the European 
Galleries, forming the largest collection of its 
class we remember to have seen in this coun- 
try or abroad. Among them the following 
may be mentioned. From Titian, The As- 
sumption of the Virgin, his greatest work, 
The Presentation of the Virgin at the Temple, 
Cain and Abel, David and Goliath, Death of 
Peter Martyr (a work often referred to by 
writers on Art) in Venice, The Venus of the 
Tribune, Marriage of St. Catharine, the Flora 
in Florence, the Three Graces, Sacred and 
Profane Love, Marriage of St. Catharine in 
Rome, the Danae in Naples. From Tinto- 
retto, the Crucifixion and the Miracle of the 
Slave in Venice. From Paul Veronese, The 
Supper at the House of Levi, Holy Family, 
Gen. Vivere giving thanks for the victory of 
Lepanto, in Venice, Martyrdom of St. Justina 
in Florence, John the Baptist Preaching, 
Venus and the Satyr in Rome. From Cor- 
reggio, The Holy Family (with St. Jerome) 
in Parma, the Danae in Rome, Marriage of St. 
Catharine, Madonna del Coniglio in Naples. 
From Daniel di Volterra, the Descent from 
the Cross in Rome, regarded by many as the 
fourth in value of the greatest paintings in the 
world. From Raphael, the Incendio del 
Borgo, one of the Vatican frescoes. From 
this enumeration it will be seen that the 
Artist is an admirer of the Venetians (as who 
familiar with Art can fail to be ?), and leans to 
the sensuous rather than the spiritual schools, 

The copy of the Greek Slave in charge of 
Mr. Kellogg has arrived in New Orleans, and 
is open for exhibition in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, the use of which was 
tendered by the Speaker in the following 
iiatiteae terms. 

Ew Orceans, Feb. 16, 1849. 

Str: The advent to our city of a perfect 
and faultless copy of that unrivalled work of 
modern art, “The Greek Slave,” for public 
exhibition and for the benefit of the sculptor, 
is to my mind a fit occasion for me (in per- 
formance of a resolution of the House of 
Representatives of this State, adopted last 
winter, intrusting to me the general superin- 








—— 





tendence and disposal of the Representative 
Hall, to the public, for purposes of science or 
utility) to offer to you, sir, the use of the 
Chamber of Representatives, in the State- 
house, in which you may exhibit “the Slave” 
as long as you may decide to remain in New 
Orleans. 

The presence at this time, among us, of a 
work approved of by Mr. Powers, as being so 
perfect a duplicate of the original plaster still 
in his possession, renders the offer I now 
tender to you most just and appropriate, and 
paren so from the fact that the State of 

uisiana has lately commissioned Mr. Powers 
to execute a great work of art, without limita- 
tions or restrictions of any kind to the artist, 
except the subject of the work. 


For these considerations, sufficiently strong | 


in themselves, and from no other m@ives 
whatever, I hereby tender to you, as the agent 
and friend of Mr. Powers, and for the purpose 
herein expressed, the occupation and use of 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives, 
and the rooms adjacent, as long as you remain 
with us. 

Hoping that Mr. Powers will duly appre- 
ciate the entire motive, and the same be ac- 
ceptable to you, as his friend, Iam, most truly, 

Your obedient servant, 
Preston W. Farrar, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
To Miner K. Kellogg, Esq., New Orleans. 
New Orteans, Feb. 16, 1849. 

Srr: Your kind note of this morning has 
just been received, and I hasten to thank you 
for the very obliging and complimentary offer 
it conveys. It is an additional evidence of the 
good feeling which the people of this State 
so long entertained for Mr. Powers, and 
which was so lately manifested by the “ com- 
mission” mentioned in your note. 

In accepting, as I most cheerfully do, the 
proffer you have made, allow me, sir, to assure 
you that Mr. Powers will appreciate to the 
fullest extent, the honors which your State 
has so generously paid to his talents, and the 
esteem in which it holds his personal charac- 
ter; my only regret, however, is, that Mr. 
Powers cannot make, in person, those ac- 
knowledgments for your kindness which I 
know he must feel, but which, in the present 
instance, it has devolved upon me to express 
for him, in these inadequate terms. 

I am, sir, with great esteem, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. K. Ketoce. 

Hon. Preston W. Farrar, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Robb’s copy is still exhibiting in con- 
nexion with a copy of Titian’s Venus in 
marble, by the Italian sculptor Bartolini, for 
the benefit of the new asylum for destitute 
females. 

The advertising columns of the same paper 
contain a further compliment to the genius of 
our great seulptor in the announcement that 
“the new, fast running steamer Hiram 
Powers” was shortly to leave for Pittsburgh. 

We understand that the collection of paint- 
ings belonging to Mr. De La Forest, late 
French Consul, is shortly to be offered at 
public auction. 

—— The Art-Union Exhibition for 1849 
has been opened to the public. The gallery 
exhibits a goodly array of paintings, an earnest 
of a brilliant year ahead. The inducements 
to subscribers, we have reason to think, will 
far exceed those of previous years. Sundry 
movements in p will, from time to 
time, be announced. We shall enter upon a 








| more particular notice of the “ Gallery” 





our next. Several fine landscapes, just ba 
ceived from eet and Cranch from | 
e 


Sins taly 
may be seen by the visitors to the Art-Unic, 
at the adjacent rooms of Mr. Ridner. 

By the report of the Commissioners of thy 
Fine Arts on the British House of Parliament, 
it appears that three new frescoes have bee; 
completed in the House of Lords. They aro 
* Religion” by J. C. Horsley ; “The Spirit o} 
Chivalry” by D. Maclise; and “Edward the 
Black "Prince receiving the Order of tho 
Garter from Edward nie by C. W. Cope, 
The two remaining compartments are to be 
filled by “ Justice” by D. Maclise ; and * Priyes 
Henry (afterwards Henry V.) acknowledging 
the authority of C. J. Gasevigne” by C. W 
Cope. : 
| An important work has been intrusted {5 
| Mr. Dyce. Itis the decoration of the Queen's 
| Robing Room with the legend of King Arthu;, 
|in fresco, the work to be completed in six 
years, and the artist to receive $800 a year, 
| The work must be far in advance of any of 
the artist’s previous efforts, or those of any 
| other English artist, to be worthy of the sub. 
ject. ‘The English government have shown » 
laudable zeal for the Arts in their Houses of 
Parliament, but the result thus far has been 
by no means in accordance with the expendi. 
ture, except in gorgeousness. 

We find in the Atheneum the regulations 
for the admission of works of Art, to the 
Parisian Exposition this year, adopted by 
the Commission of Artists established shortly 
after the Revolution by the Provisional Go. 
vernment. “ Every artist, on sending in his 
work, may deposit in an urn the names of the 
jurors of his choice. The urns will be three 
in number; one for painters, engravers, aud 
lithoyraphers, one for sculptors and eo. 
gravers of medals, and one for architec's; 
every artist in the first of these categories 
may write fifteen names on his bulletin—in 
the second, nine—in the third, five. The 
urns will be opened by the Director of the 
Fine Arts, in presence of the Presidents oi 
the Academy, and of the Commission of the 
Fine Arts, and the Director of the Museums. 
Out of their contents three special juries will 
be formed, the first consisting of the twelve 

ainters or amateurs, two engravers, and one 
ithographer, who shall have the relative 
majority in that section—the second of the 
seven sculptors or amateurs, and the two 
medal engravers similarly indicated—the 
third, of the five architects or amateurs. 
Each jury will be the judge of its own section, 
determining by the majority, and an equality 
of votes being a decision in favor of admission. 
Works by members of the Institute, the 
nd prize men of Rome, artists who have 
84 decorated for their works, and medallists 
of the first and second class, are received with- 
out passing through this ordeal.” 

Competion or THE Louvre.—The ministers 
of the public works and the interior have 
called upon the city of Paris to concur 1 
the expenditure required for completing the 
Louvre, by paying the amount of the indemn- 
fications, for the property which must neces 
sarily be purchased for the continuation of 
the Rue de Rivoli to the Rue de l’Oratorre, 
the state undertaking the expense of the 
buildings and the acquisition of the ground 
which will be required for them, and for the 
Place du Carrousel. The estimates are: fot 
the ground required for completing ‘ 
Louvre, 6,379,250 franes; for the buildings 
and other works, 23,000,000 franes ; and for the 
continuation of the Rue de Rivoli, 3,119,530 
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The municipal council, at its sitting 
poy came the resolution that the 
city should contribute the 3,119,630 franes 
towards the continuation of the Rue de Rivoli. 
The plans for the new buildings comprise the 
establishment of the National Library, in the 
wing to be constructed towards the Rue de 
Rivoli; special galleries for the annual ex- 
hibition of the works of modern painters and 
sculptors, and for the periodical exhibition of 
the products of the useful arts, next the 
gallery of the museum; and the formation of 
an intermediate quadrangle, with a colossal 
fountain in the centre, surrounded by four 
quincunxes, ornamented with statues. 


- Mhat is Calked Abont. 


Professor Hows’s Reading of Shylock Close of 
Mr. Dana’s Lectures-——Mrs. Butler 
Panorama of the Hudson——The Macaulay 
Fever Theatrical Movements Greeley’s 
« Health to Harry Clay” Underrating 
the Popular Intelligence——Case of Elisha 
Robbins. 


—— In agreement with the fashion of the 
hour, Professor Hows, of Columbia College, 
read, by invitation, at the lecture room of the 
Mercantile Library, The Merchant of Venice, 
upon which he has bestowed peculiar study, 
as his preface to that play, in the current 
edition of the “Modern Standard Drama,” 
bears ainple testimony. He has there shown 
several examples of the variety of the charac- 
ter, in instances generally overlooked even by 
well educated actors, as the bantering of the 
Jew in the first interview with Bassanio. 
This was effectively brought out by Mr. Hows 
in his readings, and the characters generally 
marked with great discrimination. The drama 
in New York owes much to Mr. H., who has 
ae a steady support to its better phases in 

is articles weekly in the New York Albion, 
in which journal he has long been established 
in the responsible and influential position of 
theatrical critic. 

—— Mr. Dana closed his course of lectures 
at the University Chapel, on Friday of last 
week, with Hamlet. ge a philosophical 
exposition of the character, based upon feeling 
and reflection. In this respect Mr. Dana’s 
lectures are unique. We do not remember a 
single instance of a public speaker whose re- 
marks have impressed us so fully throughoul 
with the conviction of the sincerity of their 
growth, as a product of real life and experi- 
ence. There may have been frequent coin- 
cidences with the thoughts of others, but we 
Were never reminded of any of them. His 
words were results, not of the study of bril- 
liant authors, but of the accretions of patient 
ineditation, schooled in the science of the 
heart. “Years that bring the philosophic 
mind” never brought a purer or maturer wis- 

Deductions, the most subtle and pro- 
found, came to the hearer with the force of 
instincts. ‘The part everywhere yielded to 
the whole. The rhetoric was forgotten in the 
aos ~ the manners were sunk in the 
man. What was spiritual was left, and it had 
in Mr, Dana’s hands a life-giving vitality. 
We are’ pleased to learn that the course of 
lectures is now being delivered with suc- 
cess at Brooklyn. We trust soon to have 
ne of reading these lectures in 

—— Mrs. Butler's Readings still continue 
a8 extraordinarily attractive as ever. The 
Toom, capable of holding some six hundred, is 
crowded to its utmost capacity four times a 
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week, at double the prices received in Boston. 
The best seats are occupied an hour before 
the reading begins. Would it not be well to 
take the Opera House, now disengaged? It 
could probably be secured at very reasonable 
rates, and the curtain dropped would reduce 
the house to suitable limits for the voice. 
Places might then be secured and the audience 
not be wearied before the performance begins. 
This would allow, too, a suitable pause between 
the two parts into which the play is generally 
divided. Mrs. Butler’s readings in comedy 
have been well received. Bottom and his 
comrades, Caliban, and even Falstaff and 
Dame Quickly, are to be added to the roll. 
“* Much Ado About Nothing” yet remains be- 
hind, which must form one of the most attrac- 
tive of the series. 

The new Hudson River Panorama of 
Messrs. Townsend and Orr was opened on Mon- 
day. It is quite worthy of the public expectation, 
presenting, in a complete series, the prominent 
views from the ocean at the Narrows to West 
Point, including both sides of the river and 
many interiors, so to speak, on the shore. 
Thus we have a complete presentation of the 
vineyards, at Croton Point, of Dr. Underhill, 
and make the entire circuit of the Govern- 
ment grounds at West Point, surveying all 
the buildings, witnessing the military exer- 
cises, &c. ‘The scenes in the bay and harbor 
are striking, as the Cunard steamer, the little 
emigrant steamer Dash, overloaded with pas- 
sengers. On the Hudson, the river craft, the 
hay boats, timber sloops, the quarter-of-a-mile 
steamers, &c., are introduced in a striking 
manner; while the shore scenery, the Pali- 
sades, Rockland Lake, Stony Point, &c., are 
given with very happy effect. It is altogether 
quite a superior work, and will, doubtless, 
crown the patient labor and liberal expenditure 
of capital, on the part of the proprietors, with 
a handsome return. It is stated to have been 
two years in preparation, and to have cost 
$25,000. Mr. Hillyard, of the late Park 
theatre, is the leading artist, assisted by Ben- 
gough, Evers, Kyle, and others. The exhibi- 
tion is well worthy of taking its place as a 
leading metropolitan attraction of the coming 
season. 








The publication of Macautay’s His- 
tory has created the usual “flurry” among 
readers and newspapers, greatly to the profit 
of the trade, who are multiplying editions in 
various forms, while an unusual demand 
exists among the importers for the original 
English copies. Macaulay is everywhere the 
rage, just as Alison was devoured a few 
years since by men, women, and children. 
“ Never,” says the Providence Journal, “ since 
the days of the Waverley Novels, has an 
book been anticipated with such high raised 
hopes. Never, since that day, have the 
highest anticipations been so completely 
realized. Busy men, in these hard times, 
perplexed with the absorbing cares of busi- 
ness, find time to read Macaulay. Women 
take up Macaulay in the intervals of house- 
hold anxiety and toil. Boys encounter with 
eager haste the great work of Macaulay, and 
we have heard of at least one girl of twelve 
ay of age, who will not be persuaded to 

y aside >a The Boston corres- 
pondent of the Newbury Herald writes: 
“The last lecture of the series before the 
Mercantile Library Association, promises to 
be a rich treat. The Hon. Rufus Choate is 
the lecturer, and for his subject has selected 
— Thoughts suggested by Mr. Macaulay’s 
History.’ Mr. Choate will give the history 





of New England, at the period the brilliant 
essayist has depicted that of old England, and 
draw a parallel between the two countries. 
This will afford an ample field for his brilliant 
fancy and matehless rhetoric.” There are 
now four independent editions of Macaulay’s 
History for sale, or ready for immediate pub- 
lication. Messrs. Harper will issue a cheap 
edition in the style of Alison’s Europe, and a 
house in Philadelphia will publish each 
volume complete for twenty-five cents! 

The London Correspondent (P.) of the 
Spirit of the Times notices the decline of the 
starring theatrical system in England, many 
of the most distinguished performers, as Mrs. 
Nisbett, Helen Faucit, Charlotte Cushman, 
Mrs. Glover, Farren, Vandenhoff, Brooke 
Anderson, and others, having had no engage- 
ment in the metropolis for a long time. The 
Keans are permanently engaged at the Hay- 
market. The prospect before the “ stars,” ‘it 
seems, is “low terms in the provinces, or to 
fight their way through the United States. 
All eyes are now turned towards America. 
Every actor and actress wishes to go there at 
once. I continually hear of parties—good, 
bad, and indifferent, in their respective pro- 
fessions, as actors, artists, vocalists, and in- 
strumentalists—who are about to try their 
fortunes in America.” 

Horace GREELEY winds up his con- 
gressional Washington correspondence, on 
the night of the Inauguration Ball, with a 
health to Harry Clay, which, though drunk 
in water, is quite as remarkable a specimen 
of eloquence as anything perpetrated under 
the champagne of the capitol in the last 
hours of the senate. The enthusiasm is in 
the man himself, not in the liquor. “Let 
those,” he writes, “ who will, flatter the chief 
dispenser of Executive Patronage, discovering 
in every act and feature some resemblance to 
Washington—I am content to wait and 
watch, and hope I burn no incense on his 
altar, attach no flattering epithets to his 
name. I turn from this imposing pageant, so 
rich in glitter, so poor in feeling, to think of 
him who should have been the central figure 
of this grand panorama—the distant, the 
powerless, the unforgotten—‘ behind ihe 
mountains, but not setting’—the eloquent 
champion of Liberty in both hemispheres— 
whose voice thrilled the hearts of the upris- 
ing, the long trampled sons of Leonidas and 
Xenophon—whose appeals for South Ame- 
rican independence were read to the hostilely 
mustered squadrons of Bolivar, and nerved 
them to sweep from this fair continent the 
myrmidoas of Spanish oppression. My heart 
is with him in his far Southern abiding-place 





y|—with him the early advocate of African 


Emancipation, the life-long champion of a 
diversified Home Industry; of Internal Im- 
provement; and not less glorious in his later 
years as the stern reprover of the fatal spirit 
of Conquest and Aggression. Let the exult- 
ing thousands quaif their red wines at the 
revel to the victor of Monterey and Buena 
Vista, while Wit points the sentiment with 
an epigram, and Beauty crowns it with her 
smiles: More grateful to me the stillness of 
my lonely chamber, this eup of erystal water 
in which I honor the cherished memory with 
the old, familiar aspiration— 

“ Here’s to you, Harry Cray!” 
Holden’s Magazine for February 
comes nearer to our idea of the proper pro- 
vince of a magazine, in some of its leadin 
features, than any of the monthlies of the 
day. It has variety, gossip, and contemporary 
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interest. The “Topics of the Month,” ex- 
cellently well handled as usual, contain an 
improvement of a hint recently thrown out in 
the Literary World. “‘Publishers of maga- 
zines should not underrate the intelligence of 
the public.” This is well said; and similar 
advice might be well bestowed upon every 
class of people who provide intellectual en- 
tertainment for the public. Don’t pnpERRATE 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUR HEARERS, might 
be put up over the pulpits of all the churches; 
the chairs of all the lecturers; the rostrums 
of our political orators, and the halls of all 
our legislative bodies ; Don’t underrate the 
intelligence of your subscribers, would be a 
most boeeuiee inscription for the managerial 
room of the Art-Union, reminding the com- 
mittee of that popular institution that other 
people have eyes and understandings as well 
as themselves; don’t underrate the intelli- 
gence of your audiences, would be an ex- 
cellent admonition, too, for all theatrical 
places of amusement; it is the fatal rock 
upon which the rg of those enterprises 
for enlightening the public split, which fail of 
their object, to underrate the intelligence of 
the public.” 

—— The Boston Traveller publishes the 
following account of a case of return to reason 
after forty years’ insanity ——‘ We stated, the 
other day, in general terms, the case of a man 
in the Newton Poor House, who, after an in- 
sanity of about forty years (thirty of which he 
was chained), had recovered his reason. The 
name of this unfortunate man is Elisha Rob- 
bins, formerly a shoemaker by trade. He was 
born about the year 1786, and is therefore 
nearly sixty-four years of age. He was 24 
years old when first seized with insanity. At 
that time he had just lost his wife, by whom 
he had two children, then living. Soon after 
his seizure, he was so violent that it became 
necessary to chain him down, without clothes 
save a shirt, and with only straw to sleep upon. 
This course was rendered absolutely necessary 
by his habits, which were no better than those 
of the beasts of the field. 

“ At one time the paupers were farmed out 
by the town to the lowest bidders. Among 
others was Robbins, who was chained ina barn 
by his keeper, where he was found one day 
with his feet frozen so as to render their ampu- 
tation necessary. He was forthwith removed, 
and since that time has had every comfort 
compatible with his situation—his room being 
always kept warm. About a year ago, Robbins 
first n to exhibit signs of returning reason. 
It was observed that he paid more attention to 
personal cleanliness. He was encouraged, and 
shortly appeared—after the lapse of nearly half 
a century—in the clothing of a man. Soon 
after he was allowed to wander about the build- 
ing, and at times he would turn to and help in 
lignt work, such as husking corn, &c. 

“ Finally, he began to talk of persons and 
places familiar in his youthful days, before rea- 
son was Clouded ; but beyond that period, all to 
him is blank. He described with perfect ac- 
curacy places with which he was conversant in 
his earlier days ; spoke of the companions of 
that period ; of one in particular, whom he de- 
nominated ‘a gal’ though if now living she 
has attained to over three score years. He 
has been tried in various ways as to the verge 
of his memory; but it always stops at the com- 
mencement of his insanity —One day themar- 
riage of an acquaintance, which took place in 
his early days of reason, was mentioned, and 
the name of the bride intentionally misstated. 
He instantly corrected the error, and gave the 
right name. When asked in what year he was 
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born ? he replies, ‘About 1786 ’—but still in- 
sists that he is but twenty-four years of age. 
At the last accounts he ple i to improve, 
and it was hoped that reason was again firmly 
seated upon her throne.” 








Publishers’ Circular. 


To Reapers anp Corresronpents.—C. L. re- 
ceived. The arrangement is every way satisfac- 
tory. The Spring Flower, The Building and 
Birds,—on file for insertion. Talbotypes ; Apollo 
L. A. D.; J. J. R. received. 

The CLIII. meeting of the Colonel's €lub in 
our next. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A Corresronpent of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser suggests to the trade the expediency of al- 
ways publishing prices in the advertisements of 
their books, according to the English plan, and 
urges the matter by the consideration of the new 
facilities open to bookbuyers through the country, 
by railway communication, &c., who stand in 
need of this information. Many booksellers do 
advertise the prices. We think there are but few 
who would hesitate, as the writer hints; lest they 
should lose the opportunity of underselling. This 
is his language. 

“ T am aware that American booksellers have a 
degree of shyness about competition , and are 
afraid that others will sell below advertised prices, 
But, certainly, you have in Boston, by this time, 
bookselling houses, which ought to be above these 
twopenny apprehensions. Let any responsible 
house commence the right practice — advertise 
prices fully, fairly, and invariably—stick to it fora 
reasonable time, and the whole matter will soon 
come right, and then we shall no more think of 
keeping dark about the price of books than of 
concealing the daily auction sales of stocks. Your 
brokers will tell you that they sell many thousands 
of dollars worth of stocks every year, to people 
living in the country, over and above what they 
would sell if stock sales were not published. 

Joun Winey announces A Memoir of David 
Hale, with selections from his writings, by Rev. 
Joseph P. Thompson.  Lindsley’s Theory of 
Horticulture, edited by Downing. The Art and 
Science of Architecture. A Manual for Academies 
and Amateurs, by R. Cary Long, A. M., Architect, 
with illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Baxer & Scrisner announce a new edition 
with original designs of Tupper’s Proverbial Phi- 
losophy. Letters of Leisure; written at the 
Breathing-Times of more Rapid Labor, by N. P. 
Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. Living Orators in Ameri- 
ca, by E. L. Magoon. 12mo. Europe from the 
West, by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. A Commentary 
on the Acts, by the Rev. J. Addison Alexander, 
D.D. Scenes in the Adirondack Mountains, by 
J. T. Headley, with original designs, by Gignoux 
and Ingraham. The Border Warfare of New 
York, or Annals of Tryon County, by the Hon. 
W. W. Campbell, also by the same author, The 
Life and Writings of De Witt Clinton. 

Mr. Fentmore Coorer has in press, to be pub- 
lished in a few weeks, “ New York, Past, Present, 
and Future,” in two vols. octavo. Mr. Cooper 
has also on the eve of publication a new romance, 
under the title of “Sea Lions.” 

Lonere..ow has in press a new romance, to be 
called “ Kavanagh.” “Kavanagh! Kavanagh! 
This must be an Irish subject from the name—must 
it not? Weare all impatience to know if Long- 
fellow is really trying his hand on an Irish sub- 
ject."—The Nation. 

Geo. H. Dersy & Co., Buffalo, have just ready, 
“ Epidemic Cholera: its History, Causes, Patho- 
logy, and Treatment,” by C. B. Coventry, M. D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence 
in the Medical Institution of Geneva College, 
Professor of Physiology and Medical Jurisprudence 
in the University of Buffalo. 

Meworr or FénéLon Discoveren.—La Démo- 
cratic Pacifique says that a memoir of Fénélon, 





in his own handwriting, has been discovered among 
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some old papers in the Douai Museum, by the 
librarian, M. Duthilleul ; it is now in press. May 
not this publication throw some light upon the 
conjecture of Mr. Greenhow, as to the reaidenco 
of Fénélon in America ? 

Ror Locxwoop & Son, 411 Broadway, haye 
just received from Paris a large assortment of mis. 
cellaneous books—many of which are new—ip 
French, Spanish, and Italian, to which they invita 
attention. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UniTEp 
STATES FROM MARCH 3D To 17TH. 


Allen (R. L.)—The American Farm Book ; or Compend 
of American Agriculture. 100 engs. 12mo. pp.326. (c, 


M. = sg * 

Ansted (D. 'T.)—The Gold-Seekers’ Manual. 12mo. pp 
96 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Bull (IT. M.D.)—The Maternal Management of Children 
in Health and Disease. 8vo. pp. 406 (Phila. : Lindsay 
& Blakiston). 

Bulwer Lytton (Sir E.)—The Caxtons: a Family Picture. 
Pt. 1, 8vo. pp. 72 (H & Brothers). 

Charlotte Elizabeth.—Humility before Honor, and other 
Tales and [llustrations, with Memoir by Ww. B. 
nro D.D. 18mo. pp. 195 (Albany; E. H. Pease 

0, 

D*'Aubigné (J. H. Merle).—Germany, England, and Scot- 
land ; or, Recollections of a Swiss Minister. 12mo. pp. 
371 (Carter & Brothers). 

Ferguson (Adam).—History of the Progress and Termina- 
tion of the Roman Republic. 8vo. pp. 493 (Carter & 


Brothers). 

Field (R. L.)—The Provincial Courts of New Jersey, 
with Sketches of the Bench and Bar. A_ Discourse 
delivered before the N.J. Historical Society. svo. pp. 3\2 
(Bartlett & Welford). 

Fremont (Col. J. C.)—The Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and California ; to which is 
added a description of the Physical Geography of Cali- 
fornia, with recent notices of the Gold Region. &vo. pp. 
456 (Buff:lo : Geo..H. Derby & Co.) 

Fry (Caroiine).—Scripture Reader's Guide to the Devo- 


tional use of the Holy Scriptures. 18mo. pp. It 
(Carter & Brothers). 
Gore (Mrs.)—The Diamond and the Pearl. 8vo. pp. 128 


(H. Long & Brother). 

Here a Little and there a Little; or, Scripture Facts, 
18mo. pp. 274 (Baker & Seribner). 

Hook (W.F. D.D.)—Short Meditations for Every Day in 


the Year. Pt.1,Adventts Lent. 32mo. pp. 315 (Balti- 
more Prot. Epis. Female Tract Soc.) 
Irving's (W.; Works, Vol. 7. Tales of a Traveller. }6mo. 


pp. 456 (G. P. Putnam.) 

Macsulay (T. B.)—History of England, Vols. 1 and 2. 
(Boston: Phillips & Sampson). 

Macaulay (T. B.)—Essays and Reviews; or, Scenes and 
Characters; being a Selection of the most Eloquent 
P from his Writings. 18mo., pp 214 (Butfalo 


G. H. y & Co.). 

Macaulay (T. B.)\—The H of England. Vol. }, 8vo. 
pp. 198 (Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co.). 

Massachusetts Quarterly Review, No. 6. 8vo. (Boston: 
Coolidge & Wiley). 

Muller (H. M.D,.)—Theoretical and Practical Treatise on 
Human Parturition, (J. B. Cousins, Louisville). 

Noe! (B. W.)—Essay on the Union of Church and State. 
8vo. pp. 442 (Harper & Brothers). 

Orton (J. W.)—The Miner's Guide and Metailurgist's Di- 
rectory. Imo. pp. 66 (A. 8. Barnes & Co.). 

The Pearl of Days; or, the Advantages of the Sabbath to 
the Working Classes. By a Laborer’s Daughter. J5m0. 
pp. 133 (M. W. Dodd). 

Parkman (F. Jr.)—California and Oregon Trail; being 
Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. 1swo. 
pp. 448 (G. P. Patnam). 

Perey; or. The Old Love and the New: A Novel. By 
the Author of the “ Hen-pecked Husband.” 8vo. pp. 
127 (H. Long & Bro.). 

Proceedings of the New York Historical Society, January 
and February, 1849. Pp. 82. . 

Mrs. Putnam’s Receipt Book and Young Housekeeper's 
Assistant. 12mo. pp. 132 (Buston: Ticknor, Reed & 


Pields). 
Reynolds (J. L.)—Church Polity; or, the Kingdom of 
Christ. 18mo. pp. 240 (Richmond : Harrold & Murray). 
Ross (J. H., M.D.)—Golden Rules of Health, and Hints to 
Dyspe 18mo. pp. 165 (Published for the Author). 
Sedgwick (Miss C.-M The Boy of Mount Rhigi.. 18mo. 
pp. 
Sinclair (Miss C.)—Modern Society 


Boston: Crosby & Nichols). 

; or, The March of In- 
tellect: the conclusion of Modern Accomplishments. 
12mo. pp. 348 f on na Bros er 

State Lanatic Asylum.—Fourth Annual Report of the 
Managers. 8vo. pp. 64 (Albany : Weed, Parsons & Co., 
Public Printer). 

Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War, translat- 
y William Smith, AM. 8vo. pp. 344 (Carter & 

ros.). 

Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 8v9- 
. elxxxviii., 298, App. 151 (Bartlett & Welford). 
Wikoft (H.)—Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, First President 

of France. Biographical and Personal Sketches, '0 
uding a Visit to the Prince at the Castle of Ham. 


Oregon, Map of 
Sacramento Valley,” from actual Surveys. 8¥0. PP- 





130 (Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard). 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, 


WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY. 


A MEMOIR OF DAVID HALE, 
by Rev. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. 


4.* This Memoir will not bea mere republication of Mr. Thompson‘s funeral dis- 
course, but will consist almost entirely of new matter, The selections will comprise Mr. 
Hale’s ablest articles on Church Polity, and on moral and religious subjects, with others 
of a miscellaneous character. A corcise History of Congregationalism in New York 
will also be furnished. The volume will be embellished with a fine portrait on steel. 


The Art and Science of Architecture. 


A Manual for Acapemies and AMATEURS. 
By R. CARY LONG, A.M., ARCHITECT. 
With Illustrations. In one vol. 12mo. cloth. 


Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture. 


FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION. 
Edited by A. J. DOWNING. 





NEW EDITIONS LATELY PUBLISHED. 
I 


Cheever’s Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, 


AND ON THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


The seventh edition, in 12mo. containing over 500 pages. 
12mo.cloth, $1. 


“ Dr. Cheever'’s Sketches are so vivid and so true, at the same time, to the spirit of 
Bunyan, that we have passed on from lecture to lecture, without feeling, in a single 
instance, that either the poetry or the theology of the Pilgrim has been dissipated. 
Indeed, we cannot withhold our strongly-cherished conviction, that our American bro- 
ther has better caught the feeling of the Pilgrim, and better transfused it into his pages 
than any writer on this side of the Atlantic.—( English) Evangelical Mag, 

“ It is enough for usto inform the public that this is a caeap edition—not cheap in the 
quality of the materials, or in general appearance, nor rendered cheap by any reduction 
pind med of matter; but a fair, weil printed volume of 500 pages, for one dollar.— 


I. 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Alps. 
Part I. in the Shadow of Mont Blanc. 
Part II. in the Shadow of the Jungfrau Alps. 
By REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


“ Viewing nature with both the poet's and the Christian’s eye, and combining the ima- 
gination of the former with the holy fervor of the latter, he throws into his * Seopenter 


of Alpine Wandering a warmth and acharm which penetrate and permeate the heart of 
the reader, and lead captive at the will of poe - 


Ilr 


Punishment by Death: 


Its Authority and Expediency. 
By GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
In one volume, 12mo. cloth, 50 cts. Szconp Epirion. 


The Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in 
New England, in 1620, 


Reprinted from the Original Volume. 
WITH HISTORICAL AND LOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROVIDENCES, 
PRINCIPLES, AND PERSONS. 


By Rev. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
Tn one volume 12mo. cloth, $1; or with extra gilt sides and edges, $1 50. 


“ Of the interest which attaches to the Journal here nted, we need not speak. 
Lng already familiar to many of our readers, divenah te Young's Chronicle oF the 

grims: and its simplicity and true pathos, as well as its pervading spirit of trust and 
thoughtfulness, opening to us a clear view of the feelings and the events of more than 
wo centuries since, would give it much attractiveness, aside from its associations with 
those whom it recalls. The illustrations by Dr. Cheever are full of his characteristic 
modes of expression and thought.” —Jndependent. 

Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, 
and 13 Paternoster Row, London. 











~ dD. APPLETON & CO.'S 
Importations per Last Steamer. 


—— 





DR. WORDSWORTH’S LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 1 vol. 8vo.$3 59. 
DR. HOOK’S LENT LECTURES. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 


sss 7” ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Vol.5, 81 75. 


DR. MILLS’S SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
bridge. 8vo. $1 75. 


THE PULPIT.—Sermons by Living Divines. Vol. 54, $2. 


THE ALTAR: OR, MEDITATIONS IN VERSE ON THE CHRISTIAN SACRI- 
fice. By the Author of the “ Cathedral,” the * Baptistry,” ete. $1 50. 
VAUGHAN'’S HARROW SCHOOL SERMONS. 81 50. 


FORSYTH'S HORTENSIUS; OR, THE ADVOCATE: an Historical Essay. Post 
8vo. $3 50. : 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. A new Translation. 2 vols. 12mo. $} 75. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR (THE); OR, THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE 
Classics: in Prose and Verse. By the Author of “ The Cathedral” I2mo0. $2 50. 


LEWES’ LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE; with Extracts from his Unpublished Corre- 
pondence. 8vo. $2 50. 


DR. MADDEN ON PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 6&vo. 

PROF. OWEN ON THE NATURE OF LIMBS. 8vc. $1 75. 

ALLIES’ JOURNAL IN FRANCE. 8vo. $4. 

LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS TO DAVID HUME. 8vo. $275. 
DR. MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. $225. 


4 * GENERATION, $225. 
SACRED LATIN POETRY. Edited by R.C. Trench. 12mo, $225. 
EVANS’S SERMONS ON GENESIS. 1I2mo. $1 75. 


APOSTOLIC ACTS AND EPISTLES, from the Ancient Syriac. Translated by 
H. G. Etheredge. 12mo. $225. 


MARRIOTT'S LENT READING. $1 50. 

REMEMBRANCE OF BON CHURCH. 

MARRYATT’S LITTLE SAVAGE. Part 2d, $1 50. 

JUSSIEV'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, BY WILSON. 12mo. $3 50. 


PARR enn 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 


J.D. MORELL, A.M. 
Author of the “ History of Modern Philosophy,’ &c. 


One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 25. 
HEADS OF CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER J.—On the Faculties of the Human Mind. II. On the distinction between 
the Logical and the Intuitional Government. IIf. On the Peculiar Essence of 
Religion. IV. Onthe Essence of Christianity, V. On Revelation. VI. On In- 
spiration. VII. On Christian Theology. VIII. On the Analysis of Popular 
Theology. IX. On Fellowship. X. On Certitude. XI. On the Significancy of 
the Past. XII. Onthe Relation between Philosophy and Theology. 


D. A. & CO. HAVE IN PRESS. 
IN SMALL POCKET VOLUMES. 


GUIDES 
The Cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


With neatly executed Maps. 








Companion Volume to “ Bojesen and Arnold’s Manual of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities.” 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY. 


By WILLIAM PUTZ. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. R. B. Paul. 
Edited by the Rev. Tuomas K. Arnop, M.A. 
Author of “ A Series of Greek and Latin Classics.” 

One volume, 12mo. 


SLI LSS 


D. A. & Co. Have also in Preparation. 


DE FIVAS’S ADVANCED FRENCH READER. 

CICERO'’S SELECT ORATIONS, with Notes. By Prof. Jouxson. 

CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMI ITIA, with Notes. By Prof. Jounson. 
CICERO DE OFFICIIS, with Notes. By Prof. Tuatcuer. 

HORATI OPERA, with Notes. By Prof. Lincoin. 

SALLUST’S CATILINE AND JUGURTHA, with Notes. By Nostz Botier, M.A. 
PROFESSOR GREEN’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 

SHAKSPEARIAN READER. By Professor Howes. 

MANDEVILLE'S ELEMENTARY READER. 

MANDEVILLE’S READING BOOKS, Nos. 3 and 4. 

MANDEVILLE’S ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. Large 12m». 
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PUTNAM’S 


List of Recent Importations. 


Wordsworth (Christopher).—Lectures on the 
Apocalypse, Critical, Expository, and Practical, de- 
livered before the University of Cambridge : being the 
Hulsean Lectures for the Yeur 1848. 8vo. cloth, $3 75. 

London, 1849. 


Quetelet (M. A.)—Letters on the Theory of 
Probabilities, as applied to the Moral and Political Sci- 

[ ences. Translated by O. G. Downs. 8vo. cloth, $3 50 
London, 1849. 
Lewes (G. H.)—The Life of Maximilien 
Robespierre ; with Extracts from his Unpublished Cor- 
respondence. Post Svo. cloth, $2 75. London, 1849. 


Mon Journal.—Evénements de 1815, par Louis 
Philippe dOrleans. 2 vols. J2mo. $1 50. Paris, 1849. 


Jérome Paturot.—A la recherche de la Meil- 
leure des Republiques, par Louis Reybaud. Edition 
illustrée, par Tony Johannot. 1 vol. grand in 8, $6. 

Paris, 1849. 

Delessert (M. Eugene).—Voyages dans les 
deux Océans, Atlantic et Pacifique, 1844—1847; Bresil, 
Etats Unis, Cup de Bonne-Esperance, Nouvelle Hol- 
lande, Nouvelle-Zélande, ‘Taiti, Philippines, Chine, 
Java, Indes Orientales, Egypt. Illustré, 1 vol. grand 
in 8, $6. Paris, 1849. 

Bernardi.—L’Art de Donner des Bals et Soi- 
rées, ou le Glacier Royale. 12mo. $1. Paris, 1845. 


Caussidiére.—Mémoires de; Ex-préfet de 
Police et représentant du Peuple. 2 vol. in 8, $3 50. 


Paris, 1849. 
Chateaubriand (Vicomte de).—Mémoires 
d’outre-Tombe. 2 vol. in-8, $4. Paris, 1849. 


Arnold (T. K.)—The First Greek-Book; on 
the Plan of Henry's First Latin-Buok. 12mo. cloth, 
$i 50. London, 1849, 


Paxton (Joseph).—A Pocket Botanical Dic- 
tionary ; comprising the Names, History, and Cultare of 
all Plants known in Britain; with a full Explanation of 
Technical Terms. New edition, with Supplement con- 
taining all the New Plants since its appearance. 12mo. 
cloth, $4 50. London. 1849. 

Owen (Richard).—On the Nature of Limbs ; 
a Discourse delivered before the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. Plates. 8vo. cloth, $i 75. 

London, 1849. 


Montalba (Antony K.)—Fairy Tales from all 
Nations. I!lustrated with 24 plates by Richard Doyle. 
Square 12mo. $2 50. London, 1849. 

Christian Scholar (The). By the Author of 
“The Cathedral.”’ 12mo. cloth, $3. London, 1849. 

Forsyth (William).—Hortensius ; or, the Ad- 
vocate: an Historical Essay. 


Contents.—Advocacy ian Theory—Athenian Courts 
—Sketch of the Roman Law and the Roman Courts 
during the Republic—Advocacy in Ancient Rome— 
Account of the Advocates of Rome during the 








Republic—The Bar under the Empire and in the 
Middle Ages—The Noblesse de la Robe— Advocacy 
in England—The Houorariun—Forensic Casuistry 
—Appendix. 


Post 8vo. cloth, $3 50. London, 1849. 


Dennis (George).—Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria. With Ulustrations. 2 vole. 8vo.. cloth, $12. 
London, 1848. 


Hymer (Rev. W.)—The Theory of Algebraic 
Equations. vo. cloth, $1 75. Cambridg>, 1849. 


Head (Francis B.)—Stokers and Pokers on the 
London and North-Western Railway, the Electric Tele- 
raph and the Halfway Clearing-House. 12ino. paper, 

75 cents. London, 1849. 


Lindley (John).—An Introduction to Botany. 
With six Copper-Plates and numerous Wood. Engrav- 
ings. 4th Edition, with Corrections aad numerous Ad- 
ditions. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $6 50. Lond., 1848. 


Schiller and Korner.—Correspondence of; 
Comprising Sketches and Anecdotes of Goethe, the 
Schiegels, Wieland, and other contemporaries. With 
Hiographical Sketches and Notes, by Leonard Simpson, 
Esq. 3 vols. 8vo., cloth, $9 50. London, 1849. 


Burgess (T. H.)—Eruptions of the Face, 
Head, and Hands; with the latest improvements in the 
Treatment of Diseases of the Skin. Illustrated with 
Colored Plates. 8vo. cloth, $4. London, 1849. 


Debrett.—Genealogical Peerage of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Revised and corrected to January, 
1849, by Henry Collen. Thick 8vo., half mor. $8. 

London, 1849. 


The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
exhibiting the most important discoveries and improve- 
ments of the past year. By John Timbs. Illustrated 
with engravings. I2mo., cloth, $1 50. London, 1849. 


Campbell (D.)—A Practical Text Book of In- 
organic Chemistry, with qualitative and quantitative 
analysis. 12mo., cloth, $1 50. Loudon, 184 


Carpentry: Being a Comprehensive Guide- 
Book for Carpentry and Joinery, with elementary rules 
for the drawing of Architecture in perspective, by Geo- 
metrical rule. Also, treating of Roofs, Trussed Girders, 
Fivors, Domes, Staircases, Hand Rails, Shop Fronts, 
Verandas, Window Frames, Shutters, &c. &c.; and 
Public and Domestic Buildings, with plans, elevations, 
sections, &c. 74 engravings. 2 vols. 4to. cloth, $16. 

. London, 1849. 


Humboldt’s (Von) Cosmos.—A Sketch of a 
Physical Description of the Universe. Translated from 


the German, by E, C. Oute. 2 vols. (|Bohn’s Scientific 
Library}, $2. 


The same—authorized edition—transiated under 








the direction of Lt. Col. Sabine. 2 vols. 12mo., paper, 
$1 5v. London, 1849. 
Queckett.—A practical Treatise on the use of! 


the Microscope, including the different methods of pre- 
paring and examining animal and vegetable and mineral 


structures ; illustrated by Steel Plates and 24 Wood Fp. 
gravings. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $6. London, 1849, 


Locomotive Engines.—The Student’s Guide 
to the Locomotive Engine, containing full detailed repre. 
sentations of every feature of Locomotive Engines, x, 
constructed by different Engineers; Hiustratea on 7, 
Copper Plate ravings. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $6 

London, 1849, 

Vaughan (Robert).—Essays on History, Phi- 

losophy, and Theology. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. $2. 
London, 1849, 

Jussieu (H. De).—Elements of Botany, trans. 

lated by Wilson. J2mo. cloth,$3 75. — London, 1849. 


Brooks (J. T.)—Four Months among the Gold 
Finders in Alta California. Post 8vo. math, = * 
ndon, q 


Kelly (Walter K.)—History of the Year 
1843. 12mo. cloth, $1 50. London, 1349. 


Massillon (John Baptist).—Sermons, with 
Life. 8vo. cloth, $2. London, 1849. 


Hunt (Leigh).—A Book for the Corner, being 
Selections in Prose and Verse from Authors the best 
suited to that mode of enjoyment, with comments ov 
each, and a general intreduction, illustrated with 80 
wood engrav from designe by F. W. Holmes and J. 
Franklin. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $3 50. London, 1649. , 


Morell (J. D.)—The Philosophy of Religion, 


8vo. cloth, $3 50. London, 1849. 
Maitland (Rev. T. R.)—Dark Ages; a Series 
of Essays intended to illustrate the state of Religion and 
Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Tweifih 
Centuries. Reprinted from the * British Magazine,” 
with corrections, and some additions. Second edition. 
Rvo. cloth, $3 50. London, 1849. 


Simms (F. W.)—A Treatise on the Principal 
Mathematical and Drawing Instruments employe by 
the Engineer, Architect, and Surveyor. Third edition, 
with a descri 1ofthe Theodolite, together with in 
structions in Field work. Compiled for the use of stu- 
dents on commencing practice. With numerous weod- 
cuts. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. London, 1849. 


Simms (Frederick W.)—A Treatise on the 
Principles and Practice of Levelling. Third edition, re- 
vised with additions. With seven plates and woodcuts. 
8vo. cloth, $2 25. London, 1846. 


Simms Frederick W.)—A Treatise on the 
Principal Mathematical Instruments employed in Sur- 
veying, Levelling, and Astronomy; explaining their 
Construction, Adjustments, and use; with un Appen- 

- dixand Tables. Sixth edition. 8vo. cloth, $! 25. 

London, 1844. 

Colonization.—A View of the Art of, with 
present reference to the British Empire, in Letters be 
tween a Statesman and aColonist. Edited by Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, one of the Writers. 8vo. cluih, 
$3 25. Londoa, 1349 


o> 





Layard’s 


Great Work on Nineveh. 





NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 


With an Account of a Visit to the Chuldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Devil. Worshippers ; and an Inquiry into 
the Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. 


By AUSTEN HENRY LAYVYARD, ESQ., D.C.L. 


In two VotumEs—Wi1TH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
With Introductory Nolte, by EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., Author of *“ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” etc. 


NOTICES OF 


“We cannot close without once more congratulating Mr. Layard on his success as a 
t, that taking this only as 2 book of travels, we 

have read none for a long time more interesting and instructive. In his dissertations he 
is full and copious without being tedious; his style is plain, vigorous, and particularly | In the wonders 
unaffected; it isthe natural language of a strong mind fully master of its subject, and 
warwed, and enlivened, without being inflated or kindled into rha by the enthusi- 
Lave conceived or achieved wonderful task " | or picturesque, than the hero 


writer, as well asa discoverer; we r 


asm, without which he would never 
Review 


THE PRESS 


*,* The first volume will be ready next week. 


m1? 


“ There isa remarkable and delightful combination in the work before us, of valuable 
discovery and interesting personal narration, such as we remember in no similar work of 
travel or discovery. * * Mr. Layard is 


by the best of the old travellers. 


not 
the story he has to teil, he very much them all. 
“ We repeat that there has been no such picture in any modern book of travels. Park 
is not braver or more adventurous, Burckhardt is not more truthful, Eothen not more 63) 


of the book before us.”"—Lendon Examiner. 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, New York. 
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G. P. Putnam’s 


List Of 


Armour and Ramsay’s Map of Canada. A 
large and beautifully engraved Map, folded in a Case, 
$i 50. 

Barhydt (D. P.)—Industrial Exchanges and 
Social Remedies. 12mo. cloth, 75 cts. 

“It strikes us as a very valuable publication.”—Cou- 
rier and Enquirer. 

Biglow Papers. By J. Russell Lowell. 12mo. 

€ 75 cts. : 

Borrow (George).—Life of the Author of the 
“Bible in Spain,” &e. (In press.) 

*,* A work of great interest, to be published simulta- 
neously by Mr. Murray of London, and G. P. Putnam. 
Dwight (M. A.)—Grecian and Roman My- 
thology ; with an Introduction, by Prof. Tayler Lewis. 
ae A soe and valuable Text-Book for Schools and 

Academies. 

Fable for Critics. By J. Russell Lowell. 3d 
thousand, 12mo. boards, 50 cts. ; cloth, 63 cts. 

First of the Knickerbockers: a Tale of 1673. 
@d edition, paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 

Green on Bronchitis. 2d edition, considerably 
Enlarged and Improved. &vo. cloth, top edge gilt, $3. 


Irving’s (Washington) Works. New and Re- 
vised Editions. 
The Sketch-Book. 8th thousand, 12mo. 


EEE EE eee 


cloth, $1 25. 
Knickerbocker’s New York. 5th edition, 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
Bracebridge-Hall. 4th edition, 12mo. 
cloth, $1 25. 
GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 
BUFFALO, 


Will Publish in a few days, 
Fremont’s Exploring Expedition, 


THROUGH THE 
Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and California. 


With additional “ El Dorado"’ Matter, and several Portraits 
and Lilustrations. 460 pp. 12mo. muslin. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 
OR SCENES AND CHARACTERS: 


Being a Selection of the most Eloquent Passages from 
the Writings of T. Baninoron Macautay, 
author of History of England. 


PROF. COVENTRY’S NEW WORK 
ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, 


BEING ITS 
History, Pathology, and Treatment. 


From Observations taken in Europe daring the Past Year, 
by the Author. 1 vol. 12mo. muslin. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

YOUNG'S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 1 vol. 
12ino. 365 pp. 

COMBE’S UNIVERSAI, GUIDE TO HEALTH. 
and enlarged edition, with Illustrations. 1 

THE AMERICAN LADIES' AND GENTLEMEN'S 
Manual of Elegance, Fashion, and True Politeness. By 
Charles William Day. 1 beautiful vol. m3 4t 


RAYSON a gy informs his friends and the 
® public, that z 





test care 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of let er press. us SS. bound with 


y. 
Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
and is at liberty to refer among 
ilip J. eg . of the 
’ m. Richardson, 
Library, Dr. Vandervoort, Hospital Library, James 
W. Beckman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 
ro. Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 
-B. 7" possessors of Audubon’s work on the Natural 


Animals, just may have their 
Volumes - 
ing ‘ameues and substantially bound by intrust 


New 


and Important 


—_— 


Life and Voyages of Columbus. 3 vols. 
12mo. cloth, $4. 


Tales of a Traveller. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. | 


Irving’s Book of the Hudson. 18mo. cloth. | 
(Nearly ready ) | 


Kaloolah.—An Autobiography ; including Ro-| 
— Adventures in the Interior of Africa. (Ina few | 
ays.) i 
Klipstein’s Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. 2 vols. 
12mo. cloth, $3 50, (Nearly ready.) 


*,* A new and valuable work for the Study of the | 
Anglo-Saxon. 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, First President of | 
France. By Weary Wikoff. Portrait, 12mo. paper, 50 | 
cts. ; cloth 63 cts. | 

Marriotti’s Italy ; Past and Present: General | 
Views of its History and Literature. 2 vols. roy. 12mo. | 
cloth, $3 50. 


Newman’s History of the Hebrew Monarchy. | 
8vo. cloth, $2. 59. 


Owen.—Researches on Building Materials, | 
and Hints on Public Architecture, issued under the | 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution. With 120 | 
illustrations in the first style of Art. Royal 4to. cloth. | 
(Ina tew days.) | 


| 
| 








Publications. 


The Salamander.—Edited by Mrs. E. Oake 


Smith, illustrated by Darley. Second edition, cl oth 
75 cts. ; cloth gilt, $1 25. 


Squier and Davis.—Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley. Numerous illustrations. 4to. 
cloth, $10. 

Sedgwick’s (Miss) Works. New edition 
uniform with the works of Washington Irving. The 


first volume—Clarence, a Tale of our own Times 
(In prep tration.) 


Tuthill (Mrs.)\—New Series of Works, en- 
titled “Success in Life.” {. The Merchant; IL The 
Lawyer; lil. The Artist. IV. The Mechanic. (in 
press.) 


Turnbull (Rev. R.)—The Genius of Italy; 


being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. 
12mo. (in press.) 


Young Patroon; or, Christmas in 1690; a 
Tate of New York. By the Author of the “ First of the 
Knickerbockers.” ,12mo.cloth, 50 cts ; cloth gilt, 75 ets. 


Layard (A. H.)—Nineveh and its Remains; 
with an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Christians 
of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil-Worshippers. 
and an Jnguiry iuto the Manners and Arts of the 
Ancient Assyrians. 2 vols. with numerous iilustrations. 
With Introductory Letter by Edw. Robinson, D.D, 


. New 
vol. 12mo. | 


| 
Parkman (Francis, Jr.) —The California and | Author of * Biblical Researches in Palestine.” (The 
Oregon Trail. With iflust. by Darley. 12mo. el. $1 25. | Sest vet. on March 20.) : > 
Pictures and Painters.—The Modern Painters | Ulrici—Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art, and his 
and the Old Masters. 12mo. cloth, 50 cts. relation to Calderon and Goethe. ‘Translated from the 
ide . . German. 8vo. cloth. (Next week.) 
Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Americana ; or, List of | 


all Books published in the United States since TN  nsensrert heay ara bed Jesus critically ex- 
Royal 8vo. (1a press.) amined. 3 vols.8vo. cloth. (Next week.) 





SS ______t 


COOLEY & KEESE, 
191 Broapway. 
FRIDAY, Marcu 23, 


At8 o'clock A.M., and to continue during the 
whole of the ensuing Week. 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 


HE Catalogue of this most Extensive and Important 


Sale is now ready for distribution to the Trade. It 
This work embraces everything necessary for practical | embraces large invoices from nearly the entire publishing 


Mining and Metallurgy. It far surpasses any “ Goldome- | community throughout the United States, and offers to 
ter” or “Diving Rod” invented by modern conjurors. | Booksellers, Stationers, and Merchants generally, the 


: ‘ rarest opportunity for the purchase and replenishment of 
Most of the facts and principles are derived from sources | their stocks. The consignments of Stationery are ex- 
not easily accessible; the whole forming a repertory of | ceedingly large,varied, and valuable, embracing everything 


everything needful for the acquisition of the practical part '® the line. 
of Geological Science. | The attention of Publishers and the Trade generally, is 


_ | particularly called to the important and extensive collec- 
Emigrants to California should have a copy of this tion of Stereotype Plates to be offered at this Sale, embrac- 


work, which will be found an excellent guide in their | ing over a hundred volumes of the most standard and 





A valuable Work for Emigrants to California. | 


THE MINER'S GUIDE: 


JUST PUBLISHED. | 
| 
Or, Metallurgist’s Directory.!| 


By J. W. ORTON. 


popalar works and copyrights in the markets. 
weereh far the perpen d CO.. Publish The sale of Stationery will commence on 
aa eater ote ssfiate aiides FRIDAY, the 23d of Marcu. 
m 8 


The sale of Books will be commenced on 
SATURDAY, the 24th, at 12 o'clock, M., 
with the valuable Invoice of Messrs. D. AppLeton & Co, 


THE PEARL OF DAYS : and the sale will be continued thereafter in regular order 
Or, The Advantages of the Sabbath to the through the Catalogue until all is sold. The sale of Ste- 


reotype Plates takes place on 








Working Classes. THURSDAY, the 29th of Marcu, at 12 o'clock, M. 
The whole sale is offered on a credit of six months. 
By A LABORER’S DAUGHTER. mi7 tf 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE’) EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 
on a aed In Press, and will be Published by the 15th 


March, 


THE HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. |The History, Causes, Pathology, 


With an Introduction and Treatment of 


By JOEL HAWES, D.D. EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 
rete By C. B. COVENTRY, M.D., 
HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Professor of Physiology in the University of Buffalo. 
' In one volume, 12mo. 
By REV. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 


HIS work will comprise the observations made in Eu- 
rope by the Professor during the last year, having 


E OF CH AR “OTT E E Ll 7 ABETH peo Sons thither by the Medical Universities of 
LIK LO I *| Persons remitting one dollar, post-paid, will be entitled 
Accompanied by a Portrait from Steel. to two copies, by mail ; or five copies for two dollars. 

Publishers of Newspapers copying the above notice be- 
Engraved expressly for this volume, and said to be an ac- | fore the Ist of April, and forwarding a copy of the same to 
curate likeness. us, will have a copy of the work sent them by mail, as 
M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel, po GEO. H. DERBY & CO. 
mi7 Corner City Hall Square and Sprnee street. March 1st,1849. m17 4t 
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MR. GALLATIN’S NEW WORK. 
THE 


American Ethnological Society 
Have just Published 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF ITS TRANSACTIONS. 





Extending to 637 pages, beautifully 
in octavo, and embracing the fo 
papers. 

I1.THE INDIANS OF NORTH WEST 

America. By the Hon, Apert GALLATIN. 

This Memoir, which comprises 318 pages, is de- 
voted to the following subjects: 

a Geographical Notices—Indian Means of 
Subsistence—Climate—Topography. 

b Ancient Semi-Civilization of New Mexico 
—The River Gila and its Vicinity. 

e Ethnological Remarks—The Polynesian 
Language—The Chinese—New Mexico— 
Climate, &c. 

d Hale’s Indians of North America—being 
an epitome of the volume from the Ex- 
ploring Expedition on the Ethnology 
and Philology. 

e Vocabularies of North America, exhibiting a 
comparative view of the Indian Lan- 
guages—The Languages of California— 
Miscellaneous Notices. 


ec 
lowing 


This Memoir is illustrated by a colored map, 
showing the Ethnology or Geographica} 
Divisions of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, a map of the Valleys of the Rio 
Grande and Rio Gila, and an Ethnogra- 
phic Map of Oregon. 

II. OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABORIGINAL 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By 


E. G. Squier. With Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 


VIEW OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
phy of the Arctic Regions of the Americas, 
from Accounts contained in old Icelandic 
MSS. By Professor C. C. Rafn, of Copen- 
hagen. 


ACCOUNT OF A CRANIOLOGICAL 
Collection; with Remarks on the Classifi- 
cation of some Families of the Human Race. 
By Samuel G. Morton, M D. 

V. SKETCH OF THE POLYNESIAN LAN- 
guage, drawn up from Hale's Ethnology 
and Philology. By Theodore Dwight. 


GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF THE 
Language Spoken by the Indians of the 
Mosquito Shore. By Alexander J. Co- 
theal. 


VII. PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHI- 
nese Empire, in respect to the Extension 
of Trade and Intercourse with other Nations. 
By S. Wells Williams. 


VIII. SKETCH OF THE MPONGWES 
and their Language ;_ from Information fur- 
nished by Rev. John Leighton Wilson, Mis- 
sionary of the American Board. By Theo- 
dore Dwight. 


APPENDIX, 
PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY: an Account 
of recent Geographical, Archeological, and 
Philological Researches, tending to Illustrate 
the Physical History of Man. By John R. 
Bartlett. 
For sale by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
m10 tf 7 Astor House. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BY COOLEY & KEESE, 


AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
191 Broapway. 


ON THURSDAY, 29th March, at 12 o'clock, at the 
Auction Rooms, 


VALUABLE STEREOTYPE PLATES. 
On Six Months’ Credit, for Approved and En- 


dorsed Notes, Comprising, 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the vate Empire. One 
vol. royal 8vo. 1303 pp. 
The Historical Works of William Robertson, in one vol. 
royal 8vo. 1225 pp. 
The Works of the Rev. Nathaniel Lardner, D.D., in 10 
vols. 8vo. About 600 pages to a volume. 
Henry's Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols. About 1500 pp. 
royal 8vo 
Corinne, by Mad. de Stael. 12mo. 
Picciola. 12mo0. 252 pp. 
Fessenden’s American Gardener. 
Buck’s Religious Anecdotes. 
Manhood, by Druseller. 
Wilson’s American Ornithology. 8vo. Steel plates. 
Bradford's Wonders of the Heavens. 410. do. do. 
Hints on Etiquette. I2mo. 
Maxims of Agogos. 12mo. plates. 
Southey’s Life ofCowper. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Prostitution in Paris. 18mo. 
Abbot's First Lessons in Grammar. 
Musical Speliing Book. 

do. do. Reader. 
Beethoven Collection of Sacred Music. 
Musical Wreath. 
Grandmamma Easy’s Pictorial Toy Books, 12 kinds. 
The Fairy Ring, 12 Engravings. 

Steel Engraviugs. 
do. do. 


The Gem for 1848. 
The Juvenile Keepsake for 1849. 
Lives of the Presidents of the U.S. 1 vol. 8vo. do. do. 
Complete Works of H. Kirk White. 8vo.1 do. do, 
Young Man’s Book of Kuowledge. 
Lacon or Many Things in Few Words. 
Poems of Ossian. 12mo. 
do. do. Cowper. 
do. do. Croly. 
do. do. Milton. 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 
Campbell's Poems. 32mo. 
Burns's do. do. 
Book of Common Prayer. 24mo. 
Brown's Concordance. 24mo. 
Polyglott Testament. 24mo. 
Beauties of Fiora. Pilates, 8vo. 
Milton's Poetical Works. Imo. 
Course of Time. 32mo. 
Punch’s Comic Songs. 32mo. 
Forecastie Yarns. 3%mo. 
Life of Robert Boyle. 32mo. 
Robinson Crusoe. Plates. 16mo. 
Holiday Tales. 16mo. 
Quotations from the British Poets. 18mo. 
Lives of Reformers 18mo. 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By Sir Walter Scott. 
be a View of the French Revolution. 2 vols. 8vo. 
172 pp. 

Marco Paulo's Travels. 5 vols. 18mo. 
Moral Library for the Young. 5 vols. 18mo. 
Book of the Seasons. 12mo. 
Boy and Birds. 24mo. paper. 
Social Sports and Amusements. 13mo. 

Also, a great variety of Steel and Copper Plates, Wood- 
cuts, &c. fi7e 


do. 
do. 





. . 
The First Prayer in Congress. 
SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED ON sTEEL BY H. 8. Sapp, 
From an original Picture by T. H. Matteson. 
With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
Joun ApDAMs. 
WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proofs $3; a few copies on India oe $5. 
JOHN NEAL, 


Just published by 

56 Carmine street, New York. 
THE SPIRIT OF '76. Price $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. 
BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nil3m 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE. 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engrav- 

ings, English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, 
and stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, 
comprising the works of the old and modern masters, in 
store or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts, 
promptly attended to, 
oe articles he W. A. a stock ate at 

e market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. fiz 











INTERESTING MEMOIRS. 





[March 17, 









RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
CAREY AND HART, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


I 
HISTORICAL AND SECRET MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


(Marie Rose Tascher de la Pagerie), 


FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

By MLLE. M. A. LE NORMAND. 
Translated from the French, by Jacos M. Howanp, Eeq. 
in 2 vols. 700 pages, muslin gilt extra, $2 00. 

It great intrinsic interest. It is a chequered 
exhibition of the undress lifeof Napoleon. All the glitter 
and pomp and dust of glory which bewilder the mind \s 
laid; and we beho'd not the hero, the emperor, the guide 
and moulder of destiny, but a poor sickly chiid and crea- 
ture of circumstance—affrighted by shadows and tortured 
by straws.— Phila. City Item. 


This is one of the most interesting works of the day, 
containing a multiplicity of incidents in the life of Jose- 
phine and her renowned husband,which have never before 
been in print..-. O. Times. 


It is the history—in part the secret history, written by 
her own hand with rare elegance and force, and at times 
with surpassing pathos—of the remarkable woman who, 
by the greatness of her spirit, was worthy to be the wile 
of the soaring Napoleon. It combines all the value of au- 
thentic history with the absorbing interest of an autobio- 
graphy or exciting romance.— Item. 


This is a work of high and commanding interest, and 
derives great additional value from the fact asserted by 
the authoress, that the greater portion of it was written 
by the empress herself. It has a vast amount of informa- 
tion on the subject of Napoleon’s career, with copies of 
original documents not to be found elsewhere, and with 
— notes at the end of the work.—.V. O. Commercial 
letin. 


Affords the reader a clearer insight into the private cha- 
racter of Napoleon than he can obtain through any other 


source.— Baltimore American. 


They are agreeably and well written; and it would 
be strange if it were not so, enjoying as Josephine did, fa- 
miliar colloquial intercourse with the most distinguished 
men and minds of the age. The work does not, apparett- 
ly, suffer by translation.— Baltimore Patriot. 





Il. 
HISTORY 


Or THE 


CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 


AT 


ST. HELENA. 
By GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 
The Emperor's Companion in Ezile, and 
Testamentary Executor. 
In one vol. 8vo. cloth gilt. Price $2 50. 


A most valuable book, containing a mass of information 
to be obtained through no other source. 

Gen. Montholon was charged by Napoleon to publish 
nothing concerning him until he had been dead twenty- 
five years. That time having elapsed, these papers s/¢ 
now offered to the public. 


mI. 
MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


QUEENS OF FRANCE. 
By Mns. FORBES BUSH. 


FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 
In two volumes 12mo0. with Portraits, muslin, gilt ext 
Price $2 00. 


Mrs. Forbes Bush is a graceful writer, and in the work 
before us has selected the prominent features in the or 
of the Queens with a great deal oF pamament and diser- 
mination. These memoirs will be found not only pect 
liarly interesting, but also instructive as a 
siderable light u 


of past 
the manners and customs 0 Hr 








ages.— Western 
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No. 111.] 
BY BANGS, PLATT & CO. 


YEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
March, 1849. 


TO BE COMMENCED, 
On SATURDAY MORNING, 241TH MARCH, 
With a most extensive Catalogue of 


PAPERS. 


Letter Papers in great variety of qualities, fine 
epee bn Flat Cap, blue and white ; Cut Cap, blue 
and white, ruled and plain ; Leger Papers of all kinds ; 
Drawing papers ; French Papers ; Commercial and Packet 
Post, &c. &c. Also, a large assortment of Crane & Co.'s 
Superfine Colored Medium, of all colors; and Parish & 
Co.'s Blue and White Bonnet Boards. 

{mmediately after which, the Sale of 


STATIONERY 


Ibe commenced, embracing the usual full assortment 
Fancy and Staple Goods, Imported and Domestic ; 
Blank Books, Lead Pencils, Quills, &c. &c. 


ON TUESDAY MORNING, 27th MARCH, 


THE SALE OF BOOKS 


Will be commenced and continued in the order of the 
Catalogue until completed. 
On FRIDAY, 30th MARCH, at 12 o’clock, 
The STEREOTYPE PLATES, embracing many of 
unusual value, will be sold. 
On SATURDAY MORNING, 3ist MARCH, 
The extremely valuable Invoice of 


ENGLISH BOOKS; 


Embracing by far the richest assortment of illustrated and 
costly works hitherto offered at Trade Sale, will be sold. 

books are already received, so that no disappoint- 
meat will occur this time.) 


TERMS OF SALE. 


Purchasers from the whole Catalogue under $100, cash. 
—Purchasers from the whole Catalogue (without reference 
to amounts from particular Invoices) under $750, four 
months credit—over $750, four and siz months credit--for 
approved endorsed notes. A discount of one per cent. will 
be allowed on all purchases from the whole Catalogue 
exceeding $1000. 

Catalogues are now ready at No. 204 Broadway. 


m0 tf 
NEW 
MEDICAL & SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Recently Published : 

MORFIT’S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC MA- 
nipulations: A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico- 
Mechanical Operations of the Laboratory, &c. &c. With 
423 [ilustrations. 

RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
Medical Sciences, No. 8, for January. 1849. 

RANKING'S DIGEST OF MEDICAL LITERATURE, 
- the years 1845, 46, 47, and 48. In 4 volumes, 8vo. 
sheep. 

THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
Medical Science. Edited by Francis G. Smith, M.D., 
and David H. Tucker, M.D. No. 2, for February, pub- 


lished i 
MEIGS ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
TUCKER'S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MID- 





They have nearly ready, 
BULL ON THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
Children in Health and Disease. 
PROF. SIMPSON ON THE USE OF CHLOROFORM, 
Ether, &c., in coomy and Mi¢wifery. 
NOAD'S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. With additions 
by an American Editor and numerous Illustrations. 
HARRIS'S DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SURGERY 
and Medical Terminology. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 
BARTH AND ROGERS’ MANUAL OF AUSCULTA- 
= and Hy eonys R, new and improved edition. By 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
Medical Science, No. 3, for March, 1849. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LITERARY WORLD; 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


m3tf 





ae oe 
One Page, “4 : > 1000 








NEW WORKS 
NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION BY 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1. 
Lynch’s Dead Sea Expedition. 


AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE 
OF THE U. S. EXPEDITION TO THE 


DEAD SEA AND SOURCE OF THE 
JORDAN. 


By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N., 
Commander of the Expedition, &c. &c. 


In one handsome octavo volume, with Maps, and nume- 
rous beautiful Plates. 


Il. 
Ingersolf?’'s Late War. Vol. Il. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE 


SECOND WAR BETWEEN U. S. OF 
AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


By CHARLES J. INGERSOLL. 
VOLUME SECOND. 
Embracing the History and Events of the 
Year 1814. . 
In handsome octavo, aay a to sell at about One 


il. 


Broderip’s Zoological Recreations. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 


By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq ., F.R.S. 
From the Second London Edition. In one neat volume, 
royal 12mo. extra cloth. 


Iv. 
Mohr, Redwood, om Procter’s Pharmacy. 


PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and Manipula- 
tions of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. 


By FRANCIS MOHR, Ph. D. 


Assessor Pharmacie of the Royal Prussian College of 
Medicine, Coblentz. 
And THEOPHILUS REDWOOD., 


reat Britain. 
Revised, with numerous additions, 
By PROF. WM. PROCTER. 


Of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
In one handsomely printed octavo volume, of 500 pages, 
with over 500 engravings on wood. 


Vv. 
Sharpey and Quain’s Anatomy. 


ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 


By J. QUAIN, M.D. 
From the fifth London Edition. 
Edited by Ricuarp Quan, F.R.S., and Wittiam 
Suarpey, M.D., F.R.S. 
Revised, with Notes and Additions 
By JOSEPH LEIDY, M.D. 


with 500 beautiful Woodcuts. 
vi. 
VOLUME sECOND OF 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; 


Manufactures. 
By Dr. F. KNAPP. 

Edited by Prof. Wattrer R. Jonnson. 
Beautifully printed, with about 250 figures. 
Volume one, lately issued, with 214 Engravings. 
vil. 

. VOLUME SECOND OF 


PRINCIPLES 


OF THE MECHANICS OF 


By Pror. JULIUS WEISBACH. 
Edited, with Additions, by Prof. Watrer R. Jonson. 
tifully printed, with 350 Illustrations. 








Beau 
a one, lately issued, with 550 Illustrations. 
m 


Or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and to Dd, & «&. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 261 











EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, 
304.BROADWAY, 


Corner of Duane Street. 





WORKS ON PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
MUSIC, &c. 


BOOK OF COSTUMES; or, Annals of Fashion, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. [lustrated 
with numerous engravings on wood. 8vo. cloth. 
Lond. 1846. 
CAWSE (JOHN).—The Art of Painting Portraits, Land- 
scapes, Animals, Draperies, Satins, &c., in oil colors ; 
practically explained by colored pulettes; with an 
Appendix on cleaning and restoring Ancient Paintings, 
on Panel or Canvas. 8vo. cloth. Lond. 1840. 


DICTIONNAIRE HISTORIQUE DES MUSICIENS, 
Artistes et Amateurs morts ou vivans, par Al. Choron 
et F Fayolle. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Paris, 1817. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS ; comprising the most 
important Biographical Contents of Gerber, Choron and 
Fayolle, Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, 
&c., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Lond. 1824. 


| DESCRIPTION DES OBJETS D’ARTS qui} con:posent 
le Cabinet de Feu M. le Baron V. Denon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
bds. Paris, 1826. 
EASTMAN. Treatise on Topographical Drawing, by 
8. Eastinan, Lieut. United States Army. 8vo. cloth. 
New York, 1837. 


ELMES (JAMES). A General and Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of the Fine Arts. 8vo. bds. Lond, 1826. 


FIELDING (T. H.) On the Theory and Practice of 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors, for Landscapes and 
Portraits ; including the preparation of Colors, Vehicles, 
Varnishes, &c., method of Painting in Wax or En 
caustic ; also on the chemical properties and perma- 
nency of colors, &c., with a Manual of Lithography. 
4th edition, illustrated with plain and colored plates. 
8vo. cloth. Lond. 1846. 


Professor of Pharmacy in the Pharmaceutical Society of |D®- Do. The Art of Engraving, with the various 


modes of operation in Etching, soft ground etching, line 
engraving, chalk and stipple. Aquatint, Mezzotint, 
Lithography, Wood engraving, Medallic engraving, 
Electrography, and Photography. Illustrated with 
specimens of the different styles of engraving. &vo. 
cloth. Lond. 1841. 


FLAXMAN'’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. Nu- 
merous fine plates. Royal 8vo. cloth. Lond. 1819. 


GARDINER (WILLIAM).—The Music of Nature; or, 
an attempt to prove that what is passionate and pleas- 
ing in the art of singing, speaking, and performing, 
upon musical instruments is derived from the sounds of 
the animated world. With curious and interesting 
illustrations. 8vo. cloth. Boston, 1841. 


In two large and handsome octavo volumes of 1300 pages, GAVARD. Galeries Historiques de Versailles. Collec- 


tion de gravures reduites d’uprés les dessins originaux 
du grand ouvrage in-folio sur Versailles publiées par 
C. Gavard, et précédée d’une notice par J. Janin. 8vo. 


bds. Paris, 1838. 
8vo. calf. Paris, 1838. 

GEMMAE ANTICHI DE MICHEL ANGELO. 4to. 
half calf. Romae, 1700. 
GRASSINEAU (JAMES).—Musical Dictionary. 8vo. 
calf. Lond. 1769. 


HAMILTON’S ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
and Sculpture, engraved in outline, with descriptive and 
explanatory notices in English and French. 4 vols, 
12mo. cloth. Lond. 1831. 


MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. | “ecacriiciom, 2 vole-t9mo- cloth, Lond! ieae. 


HOWARD'S BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 
containing 720 engraved portraits of distinguished indi- 
viduals. 4to. bds. Lond. 1831. 
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E subscriber invites the attention of the Trade, and 
others forming Libraries, to the following valaable 
and interesting Woiks, which he will sell on the most 
favorable terms: 
MEMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
MARSH'S POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 
LIFE OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 2 vols. 
&vo. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX, 
HARP OF RELIGION. 
LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 
RELIGIOUS POETRY. 
GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE. 


GURNEY’S HYMNS. 
THOUGHTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. By J.J. 


Gurney. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
on Bookseller and Publisher, 
tt 


347 Market street, PutLape rut. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

« large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pared to execute printing of every description in the vest 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
npon the utmost cure being taken to ensure theircorrect- 
ness. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 
86 Broadway, N Y. 
Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 


ffistorical and Portrait Painter, 
79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n@5 
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UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stock, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, embracing 

I. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 
advancement, many of which are very prettily illus 
trated with plain and colored engravings. 

Il. 

STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
Biographies, for youth; a large assortment, and tasie- 
fully bound. 


11, 

STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the more popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 

Iv. 

LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the same class of books—richly and profusely illustrat- 
ed, and most heautifully bound. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 

ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 

41] Broadway. 

PINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 

WORKS OF ART 


Williams & Stevens, 


No. 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park, 
Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 

RE constantly supplied with a full assortment in the 
above line; and their arrangements are such as to 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
tion, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. The 
P= sama works of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herring, 
. Brooks, &c., among the English ; and Delaroche, 
verbeck, &c., among the 
found in all their attractive 
rd | 





Vernet, Steuben, Scheffer, O 
French and German, will be 
variety, constantly on hand. 








THE LITERARY WORLD 


en ae 


British Authors. 


The much-admired Tauchniiz Editions. 
SOLD BY 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
Vo. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, N. Y. 


AINSWORTH.—Windsor Castle, 1 v.; St. James’s, 1 v.; 

Jack Sheppard (w. portr.) 1 v. 

BELL.—Jaue Eyre, 2 v. 

BLESSINGTON (LADY).—Meredith, 1 v.; Strathern, 
2v.; Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre, 1 v.; Marma- 
duke Herbert, 2 v. 

BOZ (DICKENS).—Dombey and Son, 3 v. 

BULWER.—Petham (w_ port.),1 v.; Eugene Aram, 1 v.; 
Paul Clifford, 1 v.; Zanoni, lL v.; The Last Days of 
Pompeii, 1 v.; The Disowned, | v. ; Ernest Maltravers, 
lv.; Alice, ] v.; Eva and the Pilgrins of the Rhine, 
1 v,; Devereux, 1 y.; Godolphin and Falkland, 1 v. ; 
Rienzi, 1 v.; Night and Morning, 1 v.; The Last of the 
Barons, 2 v. ; Athens, 2 v.; Poems of Schiller, 1 v.; 
Lucretia, 2 v. ; Harold, 2 v. 

BURNS.—Poetical Works (w. portr.). Iv. 

BY RON .— Works (w. portr.), compl. 5 v. 

ef — soa ney nine a Og vr ; vere: v. ; Contarini | 

em'ng (w. portr.), 1 v.; Alroy, lv.; Tancred, 2 v. 

EOTHEN Det AY 

PIELDING.—Tom Jones, 2 v. 

DEFOE.—Robinson Crusoe, 1 v. 

FULLERTON (LADY).— Ellen Middleton, 1 v. ; Grant- 
ley Manor, 2 v. 

GOLDSMITH. —Select Works (w. portr.), 1 v. 

GORE (MRS.)—Casties in the Air, | v. 

JAMES.—Morley Ernstein (w. portr.), 1 v.; Forest Days, 
lv.; The False Heir, | v,; Arabeila Stuart, 1 v.; Rose 
a’ Albret, Lv. ; Arrah Neil, 1 v.; Agincourt, 1 v.; The 
Smuggler, 1 v.; The Stepmother, 2 v.; Beanchanip, 
lv.; Heidelberg, | v.; The Gipsy, 1 v.; Ehrenstein, 
lv.; Darniey, | v.; Russell, 2 v.; The Convict, 2 v.; 
Sir Theodore Broughton, 2 v. 

LEVER.—The O’ Donoghue, } v.; The Knight of Gwynne, 
3v.; Arthur O'Leary, 2 v.; Harry Lorrequer, 2 v.; 
Charles O’ Malley, 3 v.; Tom Burke of * Ours,” v. 1. 

LEWES.—Ranthorpe, I v. 

MARRYATT.—Jacob Faithful (w. portr.),1 v.; Peter 
Simple, ] v.; Percival Keene, 1 v.; Japhet in Search 
of a Father, | v.; Monsieur Violet, 1 v.; The Settlers, 
lv.; The Mission, 1 v.; The Privateer’s-Man, 1 v.; 
‘The Children of the New Forest, 1 v. 

MOORE.—Poetical works (w. portr.), 5 v. 

OSSIAN .—The Poems, | v. 

POPE.—The select Poetical Works, 1 v. 

SCOTT.—Waverley (w. portr.), 1 v.; The Antiquary, Iv. ; 
Ivanhoe, 1 v.; Kenilworth, 1 v.; Quentin Durward, 1 
v.; Old Mortality, 1 v.; Guy Mannering | v. ; Rob Roy, 

lv.; The Pirate, 1 v.; The Fortunes of Nigel, 1 v. 

SH AKSPEARE.—Plays and Poems (w. portr.), compl. 7 v. 

CHOLES ¢--atenen Random, | v.: Humphry Clink- 
er, lv. 

SWIFT.—Gulliver’s Travels, 1 v. 

WARREN.—Diary of a Late Physician, 2 v. ; Ten Thou 
sand a Year, 3 v.; Now and Then, 1 v. 

A WHIM, and its Consequences, 1 v. 


Each volume sold separately.—At 37} cts. m10 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greea Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a betier edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Ranpahen: Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
Ute, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Khodes, Sophocies, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a smal! cost, 

which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher und Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereotryre Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 
His facilities for ste ng heavy works at short 
notice and for executing MatuematicaL Works, and 
Works in Forxion Lanevaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are bel not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 


terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. 











sized 


Artists. 


tial styles. Warranted to be correct, 
best English edition. at much less 
or without plates. the publishers 
selves with over Twenty Steel 


In neat, plain binding. 
in Turkey morocco, gilt 


tions, “as 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 





The subscribers respectfully call ftiention to ¢ 


LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS oF 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Printed in the best manner. with beautiful 


type, on th 
, and bound in the most splendid wher — 


and equal to tis 


mre To be had with 
Ng supplied then 
Engravings, by the frat 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


In neat, plainbinding, .  . 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, 


“ endid Plates. 


with 


nations, . Tae 


“ 15 to % 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, without note orcomment. Universally admitted 


to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
+ from $3 to $5 
6w 


with splendid Steel Engrav- 
Rl Rage 10 to 35 
clasps, &c. with plates and I!lumina- 


lito % 
Bto 0 


. 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
In neat, plain binding, i - 


from 1 75 to 2 50 


In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . ‘ 25 to 5 
“ * with splendid Steel En- 
gravings, + + 35008 0 
“ clasps, &c. with Plates and Iilu- 
minations, . P ° - WMwiI2H 
In rich velvet, with richly giltornaments, 12 00 to 20 w) 
THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 

In neat plain binding . é ‘ 50 cents to 1 0 
* Imitation, gilt edge e ° $i 00 to 18 
“ Turkey, super extra > ° 175 02% 
“ bad a with clasps 2 50 tw 375 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments . 3 50 wo 8 
A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 

type, and steel plates. 

In neat, plain binding ° - « S50 centsto! 
* tucks, or pocket book style 7 “ two1M 
“ roan, imitation, gilt edge ,] “ 0150 
“ Turkey, super extra a - 13 * wee 
™ a = gilt cl 250 “ 035) 
“ Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments 300 “ to7 

J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
mlitf Philade!phia. 





Thomps« 


~ LATELY PUBLISHED. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, Translated into English 
, from the Fourth English Edition. Published by Geo 


m, Princeton, New Jersey. £3 6t. 





Two 
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Recently Published, or in Press. 


A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 


Charlotte Elizabeth's Works ; 


Embracing the Productions on which the Close of 


her Life was Spent. 


This edition of one of the most popular of moder 
writers, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 
the price, is not excelled by anything in the market. 


volumes octavo, beautifully Illustrated with 
Sree. Enoravines. 


HEROES OF PURITAN ‘TIMES. 


With an Introdaction, 
By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 


THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 
Or, Patriot's Fireside. 
By Prof. JOS. ALDEN. 
COUNT RAYMOND, 


And the Crusade against the Albigenses unde 


Pope Clement Ill. 


By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
With Llustrations. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 


M. W. DODD 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Bell 








GREAT NOVELTY! | 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


inform the friends of the Fine Arts, that they will 
oe” Publish, May eer 
WERS 


“GREEK SLAVE,” 


express! ted ona la scale than the English copy, 
"ye colebrated sculptor GARBESRLLS, 

Statuette will be east in Bronze, Porcelain, and 
Pie rhe various prices will be made public in a few 
weeks, when Subscriptions will be received. 


To be also Ready, May |st, 


“4A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA.” 


TAKEN FROM THE PAGODA. 
Executed in Paris, after the Original Picture, by 
R. de TRoBRIAND, 
Price of each copy, richly colored, $3. mi7 tf 


STANDARD HISTORICAL SERIES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT EDITIONS. 


THE WORKS OF CORNELIUS TACITUS; with an 
Essay on his Life and Genius, Notes, Supplement. &c. 
By Arthur Murphy, Esq. A new edition, with Author's 
Last Corrections. 8vo. $2. 

THE WHOLE WORKS OF XENOPHON. Translated 
by Ashley Cooper, Spelman, Smith, Fielding, &c 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 

HISTORY OF ‘THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
Translated from the Greek of Thucydides, by William 
Smith, A.M. A new edition, Corrected and Revised. 
Bvo, $1 25. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND TERMI- 
nation of the Roman Republic By Adam Ferguson, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. $) 50. 

Just Published by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway 








Now Ready. 
MODERN SOCIETY; 
Or, the March of Intellect. 

The conclusion of Modern Accomplishments. 


By Miss CATHARINE SINCLAIR. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 


Uniform with above 75 cents. ml0tf 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 253—124 cents. Con- 

Tents ;—l. Miss Bremer’s Novels, Christian Remem- 
brancer. 2. An Old Lg Smee 8 Journal of Commerce. 
3. Baron Wessenberg's venirs et Pensées, Qemry 
Review. 4. Faults on Both Sides, Chambers's Journal. 5. 
Stats or THE Wortp: The German Empire; France; 
Iuly ; East {Indian Glory and Embarrassment; Jamaica ; 
African Coast; American Slavery ; Euope ; The Freach 
Assembly ; Ireland—Britannia, Spectator, E2zaminer. 6. 
The Murder of Gen. Brea, Examiner. 7. The Coming 
Change in Anti-Slave Trade Movements, Spectator. Pox- 





Artictes: Sketch of Cavaignac; Sketch of D’Israeli; 


Indians in Congress; Wolsey’s Love of Flattery ; New 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a year, b 
ml7 £. LITTELL & co., Boston. 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


T Subscription List for the present year will close on 
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INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


I. 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 
Painted by our inimitable Artist, 
W.8. MOUNT, Esq. 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Plain . ww. 83:00 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof before letters 
(only eae ° . ° ers . 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Originul Picture, . . . 
Ul. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 


OBJECTS AND SCENERY 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Drawn by Aug. Koliner. Lith. by Deroy of Paris. 
The complete Work will consist of 120 Plates, to be 
published in twenty numbers of six views each. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER.—Piuin . - $200 

Colored ; - 560 
The first number will be published early if the Spring. 
Iu, 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawnon stone by Ciceri. 


EACH COPY, colored in Paris, - $300) 


(Tro be ready on the first of May.) 


DEPARTURE FOR THE GOLD 
REGIONS. 


(Just Published.) 


IV. 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN SAILOR. 
A very popular print, Lithographed by Vor. Prevost. 
Size 13x 19inches. Richly colored, $2. 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Importers and 
Print Publishers, 289 Broadwry. 
G. V. & Co. beg to call the attention of the Trade to 
their splendid assortment of foreign Engravings, forming 
the best selection ever offered for sale. m3 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Comic print, - 25 cts. 





Woodbury’s 
COMPREHENSIVE 
GERMAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Being a new and easy method for the use of Beginners, 
and embracing all the rules and exercises requisite to 
a thorough acquaintance with the English 
Language. 
In addition to the peculiar merits of its simple and pro- 
grestive character, it is acknow ledgedly the first successful 
attempt at a system of notation by which the varied and 


difficult so of our letters are made intelligible to 
foreigners. Besides the usual matter embraced in a book 


of this character, is added a selection of lessons in read- | 


ing, with full explanatory notes referring to elucidatory 
rules and remarks in the Grammar, to which also a com- 
plete vocabulary is added. 


M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 
m3 199 Broidway. 


CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
e hasestablished himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. 

Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, Cot and Ornamental Buildings of every kind, 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements ment and construction, prepared 
for armas ge | mail, with working detailed Drawings, 














TESS eee me | eee renee ans 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon'y Sec’y, ence ure not to be had. 
ml? Art-Union Building, 497 Broadway. 
VIRGIN GUM; ART MANUFACTURES 
OR OF 


PURE WHITE INDIA RUBBER. 





‘““FELIX SUMMERLY.’’ 


ST RECEIVED, per Steamers “ Niagara” and “ Eu- 

ropa,” a new supply of the above elegant and chaste 

in Parian. Among them will be found the 

of “ Powers’ Greek Slave,” “ Ariadne,” “Una 

waich On cnaten eras pues "erespect tae laveed. 
w of u ri) 

JOH —h NER, 
Repository of Fine Arts, 
m3tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building 





| 
| 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street. cornnER oF GOLD, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee] Pen has been uw. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY with ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 


For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 











VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


“™ AND MAPPING. 
A large assortment of curar Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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— ST 
e Historical Works 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
From the Time of James If. 8vo. muslin, $2 per 
volume ; sheep, $2 25. 
*,* Acheap edition is also published at 25 cts. per vol. 
in paper. 


Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 
With engravings. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $6 ; sheep 
extra, $6 75; half calf, $7 50. 


Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 


Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $6; sheep 
extra, $675; half calf, $7 59. 


Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 
Portraits, Maps, &c, 2 vols. 8vo. muslin, $4; sheep 
extra, $450; half calf, $5. 


Prescott’s Biographical and Critical 
Miscellanies.—Containing Notices of Chas. Brockden 
Brown, the American Novelist—Asylum for the 
Dlind—Irving’s Conquest of Granada—Cervantes— 
Sir W. Scott—Chateaubriand’s English Literature — 
Bancroft’s United States—Madame Calderon's Life in 
Mexico—Moliére—ltalian Narrative Poetry—Poetry 
and Romance of the Italians—Scottish Song—Da 
Ponte’s Observations. Portrait. 8vo. muslin, $2; 
sheep extra, $2 25; half calf, $2 50. 


Pictorial History of England. 
Being a History of the People as well as the Kingdom, 
down to the Reign of George LIT, Profusely illustrated 
by many hundred engravings. 4 vols. imp. 8vo. 
muslin, $14 ; sheep extra, $15; halfcalf, $16. 


Gibbon’s History of Rome. 


New Edition, with Notes, by Rev. H. H. Milman and 
M. Guizot. Maps and Engravings. 4 vols. 8vo. sheep 
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| Milman’s History of Christianity, 


From the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Pagan- 
ism in the Roman Empire. With Notes, &c, by 
James Morpocx. 8vo. Maslin, $1 99. 


Davis’s Memoirs of Aaron Burr. 
With Miscellaneous Correspondence. Portraits. 2 
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Monette’s History of the Valley of 
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tive. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $2. 
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of Marlborough. With Maps. 12mo. muslin, $1 50. 
James’s Life of Henry IV., 
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Pardoe’s (Miss) Louis XIV., 
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